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SPIRITUAL GIFTS. | 


BY REV. 8S. BRISTOL. 


“ Now Concerning Spiritual Gifts.” 


«Brethren, I would not have you 
ignorant.” (I Cor. xii: 1.) 

“When He ascended up on high 
he led captivity captive, and gave 
gifts to men.” - (Eph. iv: 8.) 

The gifts referred to in these pas- 
sages are not those of the natural 
man, but those superadded by the 
Holy Ghost, to fit Christians for best 
work in the Master’s service. God 
foretold them, Pentecost revealed 
them, and Paul enumerates and de- 
scribes them, as they were distributed 
in the Church of his times, “ for the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work 
of the ministry, for the edifying of 
the body of Christ.” In the passage 
cited from I Cor. xii: 1, Paul tells us 
it is not good for Christians to be 
ignorant concerning these gifts. They 
ought to know that there are such gifis 
provided for them, what they are, and 
how tosecurethem. Allow me, then, 
to call the reader's attention to this 
topic of Spiritual Gifts bestowed on 
the Church, when: the Saviour ascend- 
ed on high. It is a matter which 
concerns him personally, his work, 
and success in life. As I understand 
the Bible, every Christian can have, 
and should have, an endowment of 
the Spirit, fitting him for some special 
place and work in the Lord's service. 

Paul says the manifestation of the 

Spirit was given to every man to profit 
withal. He compares the member- 
ship to the members of the human 
body, each having a special place and 
an important function. So is the 
membership of Christ’s body; the very 
least—‘ the servants and hand maid- 
ens’ —-are entitled toa large measure of 
the Holy Ghost, to fit him and her 
for work in life. I am sorry to be 
obliged to confess that this matter of 
Christian endowment for work has 
been little preached upon as the priv- 
ilege of converts and Christians, and 
indispensable to largest success. Very 
likely some readers of this article will 
be startled by the suggestion: “ Pos- 
sibly, there are great gospel gifts in 
the hands of the Holy Distributor, all- 
important for my work, which I have 
not received, and have not sought!” 
This article will have done no small 
part of its work if it shall induce the 
reader to inquire, What is my sphere? 
and, What gifts of the Holy Ghost do 
I need to fill that sphere most fully, 
and make it a divine success? In 
some further thoughts on this subject 
we suggest: 

1. Without a belief that there are 
such gifts in store for us, we shall 
neither be likely to seek them nor re- 
ceive them. The want of such a be- 
lief in the modern Church largely ac- 
counts for the absence of such gifts, 
and consequent inefficiency and ill- 
success. If the apostles had not been 
told over and over of a power which 
was to come upon them, they would 
neither have sought nor received the 
gifts of Pentecost, but would have 
remained weak and vacillating as be- 
fore. 

2. We need to look into our needs 
of special help, to do our work with 
success, till we feel that we must have 
such help and gifts. There must first 
be created a hunger and a thirst for 
the gifts, before we are fit to receive 
them. Said Jesus: “Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, for they shall be filled.” “ Jf any 
man thirst,” ete. And, reader, when 
you and the Church generally awaken 
to this matter, and fruly hunger after 
these spiritual gifts, they will come, 
as they did at Pentecost. The rea- 
son the Lord delayed the Pentecostal 
gifts for ten days of prayer and seek- 
ing was, probably, that this hunger 
might be suitably developed. 

3. Since the gifts of the Spirit are 
so varied, according to the needs of 
the Church, each should seek for a 
holy annointing for his particular 
work—the preacher for those gifts 
especially important in his work; the 
doctor for his; the mechanic, the 
farmer, the teacher, the servant and 
hand maiden, each for theirs. In 
all of these trades and employments, 
each should seek the warm sympathy 
of the Holy Ghost. and, his special 
gifts aiding them, therein to preach 
the gospel and glorify God. How 
often we have read or known of the 
Holy Ghost working mightily through 
workers in these humblest employ- 
ments, as he did through the little 
captive maid in the family of Naaman, 
the Syrian officer. 


4. These spiritual gifts will most | P° 


likely fall in with and supplement 
our natural endowments. In their 
bestowal He will not ignore what he 
had previously done in our constitu- 
tional make up. 

5. The gifts of nature come unasked; 
the gifts of grace—the endowments 
of which we are speaking—only when 
believed in, prayed for, and sought, 


sought earnestly, persistently, and in 
faith. What maltitudesin the Church 
“receive not because they ask not”! 
It is pertinent that each of us inquire: 
“ How much have I sought, or even 
believed in, these gifts of the Spirit 
fitting me for my work?” and, further, 
« Why have I accomplished so little 
in the world?” 

6. The question, Have I received 
the baptism of the Spirit? turns large- 
ly on the question, Do I receive man- 
ifest help from above in the work to 
which I am called ? 

We hold that the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost, which every Christian 
should seek,and can have, implies,first, 
a victory over thesins which easily be- 
set him, substantially complete and 
permanent, and also manifest endc w- 


ments in his department of Christian 


work. 

Brethren, let us not rest till we 
have conscious possession of both of 
these gifts of God. 

VENTURA. 
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FROM KANSAS. 


BY L. H. COBB, D.D. 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of 
the General Association of Congrega- 
tional ministers and churches in Kan- 
sas was held at Great Bend, May 4 to 
8, 1893. 

It would be difficult for ingenuity 
and printer’s ink to work up a wider 
interest or furnish a better program. 
Pastor Carson did his: best, so did 
The Telephone, to make the meeting a 
success. And it was. 

Kansas Congregationalism has made 
prominent the evangelistic feature of 
its home missionary work. Nearly 
eight hundred hopeful convérts are 
reported as the result of evangelistic 
services. The Association showed it- 
self keenly alive to the demands of 
the work in the large cities as well as 
in the rural districts. Excellent pa- 
pers on that as one of the burning 
questions of the day were read and 
vigorously discussed. Our national 
benevolences had Drs. Crugan, Cobb, 
Hamilton, Roy and Shelton to repre- 
sent them, and they had a warm wel- 
come. 


To make this “the best meeting of 


the kind ever held in Kansas,” Pro- 
fessor Graham Taylor and Rev. Dr. 
Beaton of Chicago were engaged, 
and rendered royal service. 

Nothing done by home talent was 
more witty, wise, scholarly, and stim- 
ulating than the paper by Rev. 
Lauren Armsby of Council Grove, 
and one of the oldest men in our 
Kansas ministry, on “The True 
Meaning of Movements in Religious 
Thought To-day.” Rev. H. D. Herr 
of Kansas City, Kan., gave a paper 
emphatically showing that moral and 
spiritual earnestness is compatible 
with the modern spirit of intellectual 
tolerance. 

Dr. Blakesley of Topeka struck 
“The True Balance Between Denomi- 
national Loyalty and Interdenomina- 
tional Comity.” Judge Emery of 
Lawrence foreshadowed “The Future 
of the Western Plains.” Your cor- 
respondent was obliged to leave be- 
fore Bishop of Olathe had shown 
“The Need of Rectifying Some Church 
Practices”; or Scarrow of Russell had 
described “The Kind of Revivals our 
Churches Need, and How to Get 
Them”; or Dr. Beaton had shown 
“The Permanent Influence in Puritan- 
ism.” 

Precede all this with two days’ 
meetings of the Kansas Branch of 
the W. B. M. I. and the Kansas W. 
H. M. U., and one would need to 
think sharply for a topic or treat- 
ment that could awaken wider or 
deeper enthusiasm. Slowly, but 
surely, as the best informed think, 
Kansas, as 8 home missionary State, 
is working to self-support in 1900. 
Other States may well make note of 
it. | 

The United States Supreme Court 
has decided, five to three, that the 
Chinese registration act is in accord 
with the Constitution. The three 
judges in the negative are Chief Jus- 
tice Fuller, Justice Brewer and Jus- 
tice Field. Justice Harlan, the ninth 
judge, is away. Thus another chapter 
in this history of remarkable and un- 
expected events is complete. What 
will follow, time will tell. The time 
for registration, under the act, has 
passed, but there was much ground 
to believe that the law was un- 
constitutional. Hence the -delay. 
If the law is regarded’ as 
violated, will it be enforced by the de- 


sandChinese? There isnoappropria- 
tion of the millions of dollars which 
would be needed for such purpose. 
Will the next Congress make the ap- 
propriation ? 

Highland Park Normal College, 
Des Moines, Iowa, closed its second 
winter term with 1,195 different stu- 
dents for the year thus far. | 


\ 


rtation of some forty or fifty thou- | 
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SPOKES FROM THE ‘** HUB.” 


Recent reference was made to the 
leaven of displacement in some of 
our churches. It looks now as if 
Union church would lose its young 
and enthusiastic pastor by the per- 
vasive leaven of replacement in St. 
Louis, to fill, with incarnate gospel 
power and influence, the place made 
vacant by the call of Dr. Stimpson to 
New York. | 

A council is called to meet Thurs- 
day of next week to install Rev. F. 


W. Mirrick, a young man of promise, | 


over the parish-ridden church at West 
Roxbury,that has had a hard and disin- 
tegrating experience, largely because 
of a dominating club-house parish 
majority, made so at the start by po- 
litical caucus-packing methods. Quite 
® number of its members have with- 
drawn, in loyal protest, as true Con- 
gregationalists, believing that “one is 


their Master, even Christ.” 


The energizing and enterprising 


| leaven of Christianity is also manifest 


in its results. Pilgrim church, for 
about two years under the leadership 
of Rev. Wm. H. Allbright, has built 
and filled to overflowing a new chapel, 


and more room is now demanded by 


its prospectively increasing congre- 
gation. The living stones of Zion 
cry out for expansion. Wednesday 
of this week, was laid, with appropri- 
ate services, the corner-stone of the 
main audience-room, founded upon a 
rock—a solid ledge, broad and deep. 
Drs. Arthur Little and P. B. Davis 
made addresses. Other participants 
were Dr. F. B. Hamilton, Revs. 
J. B. Seabury, Wm. R. Camp- 
bell, Ellis Mendell, J. E. Tuttle, 
and W. H. Bolster. Deacon Wood- 
bury showed the contents of the box. 
The “laying of the stone” with tem- 
pered mortar was performed by the 
pastor, who wielded a silver-bright 
trowel, presented by young Plummer, 
President of Y. P. S. C. EK. The 
President of the Massachusetts Sun- 
day League, who, it is observed, isan 
occasional contributor of verse to 
Tue Paciric, had responded to a re- 
quest for a hymn, and “On the Rock” 


| dean of the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge, nominated by 
Dr. J. C. Brooks, brother of the late 
Bishop, and supported chiefly by the 
lay delegates of the Convention. It 
is expected that Mr. Lawrence will 


carry out the policy of his friend and. 


predecessor. He is in the prime of 
life, and.his friends expect him to 
magnify his Office. 

Rev. W. E. Barton, the new pastor 
of Shawmut church, addressed his 
ministerial brethren Monday morn- 
ing on the place of the revival in the 
Congregational church. Would God 
the revival, by the power of the 
Holy Ghost, had a large place in 
every church! | 

Telegrams have gone to Attorney- 
General Olney from various parts of 
the country, asking him to prevent 


Sunday-opening of the World’s Fair 


by injunction. Some of those Chicago 
people seem possessed of the devil, 
to break down the Christian Sabbath. 


The gently falling rain 
Toearth refreshment brings; : 
The verdant spears lift up their heads 
And vegetation sings, 


The early and the later rain, 
_. The God of nature gives; 

The trees their hands together clasp, 
And song in beauty lives. 


So may the gentle rain 
Of grace divine and love 
Refresh our thirsty Zion, Lord, 
Descending from above. 


Boston, May 6, 1893. Borax. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


“There was a time,” said an aged 
minister who was discussing with sev- 
eral friends various changes he had 
noted in a long life, “ when it was a 
common thing for ministers and prom- 
inent members of Christian churches 
to be known to indulge in the use of 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage— 
moderately, of course, as a rule; and 
for that very reason their example was 
all the more dangerous. No young 
man deliberately follows the example 
of a common drunkard, while thou- 
sapds of them are constantly being 
led astray because of the example set 


was sung with old time vigor to St. ;#efore them by respectable moderate 


Ann’s tune. St. Ann must have been 
one of the sweet singers of Israel. 
Such our Aunt Ann is reckoned to be; 
also a daughter of Zion. 

The seating capacity of Pilgrim 
church, completed, will be about 1,000. 
Dr. Little said that his church rejoic- 
es in the prosperity of Pilgrim 
church, as a mother in a daughter; 
that the corner-stone of such a 
church, is the corner-sto.e of civil 
and religious liberty, of good educa- 
tion, temperance, Sabbath-keeping, 
family life, and good government. 

The meeting-house stands for the 
highest and best, the most sacred 
things in life. The cathedfal does 
not represent what we want. For 
our religious life and work we need the 
modern meeting-house, with its varied 
appointments. The hard and noble 
struggle of these people have made 
them strong. Mr. Tuttle, in his ad- 
mirable and comprehensive prayer, 
thanked God for the kingdom of 
heaven in the hearts of men, and for 
the sacred influences that have fol- 
lowed us from the homes and the 
churches of our childhood. 

Brother Davis stated that he was 
present at the installation of the first 
pastor of the church, when Drs. E. N. 
Kirk and N. Adams were participants, 
and had witnessed all similar ser- 
vices of thischurch since. Significant 
and important, said the Doctor, are 
the ideas underlying this service: 
confidence in God and the truth of 
his Word; the gospel that is the 
power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth. We lay this 
stone, a memorial of the past, and a 
prophecy of the future, because we 
believe in the divine institution of the 
Sabbath. Dr. Davis was born in 
New Hampshire (as was Dr. Little), 
and he cited a group of six families 
in that State who disregarded the 
Lord’s Day, and did not attend church. 
One-half of the twelve parents died 
of drunkenness; one member com- 
mitted suicide, and several were im- 
prisoned. Another group of five fam- 
ilies in the same town, though living 
six miles away, attended church, and 
religiously observed the Sabbath; 
and all, parents and children, pros- 
pered, and came to usefulness and 
honor. 

The enclosed order of service has 
a cut of the comely structure, that 
has not the club-house characteristics 
that some modern churches have. 

Much time in writing by ardent 
friends, and space in printing by the 
daily press, have been wasted since 
the death of Bishop Brooks in pre- 
senting and advocating candidates 
for the vacant Bishopric. The 
matter seems to have been eas- 
ily and satisfactorily settled last 
Wednesday, on the second ballot, by 


‘| the choice of Dr. William Lawrence, 


drinkers who pride themselves on be- 
ing able to stop whenever they wish to 
do so. Too often they find, when the 
effort is made, that it would be as 
easy for a man to stop a railway train 
traveling at full speed as it is for a 
man to throw off the alcohol habit 
after it has deadened his strength 
and will power, as it always does, 
sooner or later, for those who begin 
as moderate drinkers. I have always 
believed that it was more creditable, 
as well as beneficial, to the public at 
large to reform a moderate drinker 
than a confirmed drunkard. My 
motto is—‘ Reform all the moderate 
drinkers of to-day, and to-morrow 
there will be no drunkards to reform; 
for so surely as the little shrub in 
time grows to be a mighty tree does 
the moderate drinker grow to bea 
drunkard.’ 

« But I have wandered away from 
what I started to say about moderate 
drinking having once been more or 
less common in our churches and our 
pulpits. To-day, thank God, the 
ministers and church members of our 
country are in the front rank of tem- 
perance workers—teaching by exam- 
ple and precept the need of living a 
pure life, and showing the effects of 
the deadly poison that the use of al- 
cohol, in any form, leaves in the 
moral and physical nature of man. 
To-day, Christianity and temperance 
stand shoulder to shoulder in the 
front rank of the great army that is 
fighting the battles of moral reform, 
just as they should have always stood; 
and as arule temperance is a necessary 
requirement for membership in all 
the churches. I do not believe in 
passing judgment upon my fellow- 
men, but it is my earnest belief that, 
while a man may (although it is 
usually under exceptional circum- 
stances) be a good temperance man 
without being a Christian, it is doubt- 
ful, to my mind, whether a man can 
be a good Christian without being a 
temperance man; his life may other- 
wise be blameless, but his failure to 
abstain from the use of intoxicating 
liquor casts a blemish over it all, 
even in the eyes of the worldliest of 


people.” 


Few people, aside from those di- 


rectly interested, even in this city, 


know that an institution has been. 


maintained in Washington for several 
years for “the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge relating to the deaf,” 
but such is the fact. This institution, 
known as the Volta Bureau, was 
founded and is maintained by Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell, who has 
made a large fortune out of his tele- 
phone interests; and it has published 
a number of valuable books, among 
them a large folio volume entitled 


“Education of Deaf Children,” edited 
by Dr. J. O. Gordon, of the National 


| Deaf-mute. College, which bas: been 


deposited gratis in all of the princi- | 


pal libraries of the world, to be used 
as a book of reference. It has now 
in press “Histories of American 
Schools for the Deaf,” which will run 
through several volumes, all elabor- 
ately illustrated, making it one of the 
most costly works of the kind ever 
undertaken. This work will also be 
distributed gratis to all the large 
libraries of the world. As the work 
of the Bureau has increased, the rent- 
ed building which it occupies has 
been found inadequate for its pur- 
poses, and this week ground was 
broken for a new building, specially 
designed for its purposes. Helen A. 
Keller, the wonderfully intelligent 
blind and deaf girl, who is, at pres- 
ent, the guest of Dr. and Mrs. Bell, 
was very fittingly chosen to turn the 
first sod in breaking ground for the 
new building. She is a living illus- 
tration of what can be done for the 
education of the deaf, even when they 
are also blind. 

The large building which was pur- 
chased by the Central Union Mission 
some months ago, having been remod- 
eled and fitted up for its work, was 
thrown open to the public Monday 


| evening, a reception being held by 


the corps of Mission workers from 8 
to 11 oclock. The good people of 
the city turned out in large numbers 
—the estimated attendance was be- 
tween three and four thousand—to 
show their appreciation of the work 
of the mission, and the big building 
was thoroughly inspected from top to 
bottom. Among its other appoint- 
ments is a room fitted up for the en- 
tertainment of such traveling evangel- 
ists as may visit Washington from 
time to time. This room has already 
been popularly christened “the 
prophet’s room.” 

Treasury officials express satisfac- 
tion at the condition of the Govern- 


steadily accumulating, and the cash 


balance is also increasing. 
Wasurnetoy, D. C., May 10, 1893. 


TION, Paciric Grove, 

May 11, 1893. 
Mrs. Geo. Fiske—Yosemire—Dear 
Fellow Worker and Friend: Your let- 
ter to us through Secretary J. H. 
Baker was heard with sincere inter- 
est. We rejoice in all your work 
and labor of love, and we believe 
eternity will reveal a larger fruitful- 
ness from it than you now dream of. 
We can but appreciate the difficulties 
of which you speak. They are inci- 
dental to the isolation of the mighty 
canyon, but all the reasons which ex- 
isted for the beginning of the work 
continue. Time and experience but 
add to their force. You have been 
tenderly and earnestly remembered 
at the throne of Grace. Indeed, you 
are reminder and type to us of many 
who hold outpost stations of our 
holy warfare in all our mighty com- 
monwealth. In sending you our 
warm greetings to-day, from the 
glad scenes of our abounding fellow- 
ship, we are trying to touch by the 
power of prayer all our brothers and 
sisters who have any reason to feel 
lonely or discouraged. We wish our 
written words, which, as we write, 
we seem to speak from our very 
hearts, might make you, and many 
others who are faithful in the midst 
of difficulty, hear the words, and even 
seem to feel the presence, of the Mas- 
ter, who said, “Lo! I am with you al- 
way, even unto the end of the world.” 
Our marching orders are all “For- 
ward!” We are not discouraged at 
the building of finer hotels in the 
Valley. We ask you to consult with 
sympathetic friends and visitors as 
to the moving of the chapel to a cen- 
tral position among them. If we 
ought move it, by the blessing of God 
and the co-operation of the faithful, 
we can move it. Meanwhile, send 
for such material as is necessary for 
the best presevation of the building, 
and on your certificate and the en- 
dorsement of the President, the 
Treasurer will pay the bill. We will 
also gladly pay for such cards of 
chapel notices as may fitly be put in 
the hotels, and such Gospel Songs as 
will lead visiting friends to find 
on God’s Day the real “Strength of 
the Hills.” If there be anything else 
we can do to hold up your hands un- 
til the Providence of God shall send 
you relief and companionship in ser- 
vice, let us know through our Cali- 
fornia religious press, and you shall 
have prompt response. We are your 
brothers and sisters in Christ, and 
for the children of California, — 

M. J. Frrausson, President, 
Loyat Is. Wrat, Secretary. 


The Swedish church at Washing- 
ton, Conn., finds it necessary to en- 
large its house of worship to ac- 


Catrrornta Sunpay-ScHoo. ConvEn- 


commodate the growing congrega- 
tions. 


ment finances; gold is slowly but| 


WASHINGTON CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
STATE CONVENTION. 


Four hundred delegates, from all 
quarters of the State, made Tacoma 
their Mecca last Tuesday and Wedn 
day, May 2d and 3d. 

It would: have been sure death to 
have had so full a program for an old 
folks’ convention, but these young 
speakers nobly held themselves to one- 
minute, two-minute or five-minute 
papers, as the program required, and 


rious topics brought up. 

The Convention met in the Presby- 
terian church—a very excellent build- 
ing. Its basement parlors comforta- 
bly lunched three hundred. Its audi- 
torium was sometimes full—fifteen 
hundred capacity. | 

Nine speeches, devotional exercises, 
and discussions of topics made up the 
first session Tuesday afternoon. 

That evening the presentation of 
the new and beautiful State banner, 
and the address of Rev. Wallace Nut- 


the chief features. 

The sunrise prayer-meeting the 
next morning was well attended and 
lively. The one-minute reports from 
the Societies, later, the discussion of 
the business meeting, and the pledges 
of the Societies to State work, aggre- 
gating about $600, made the chief 
features. 

Ideas advanced on the business 
meeting must have been widely help- 
ful. It was thought that generally 
this should be connected neither with 
the prayer-meeting nor with a soci- 
able, but be a monthly meeting of 
such as will come purely for the bus- 
iness of receiving the Committees’ re- 
ports, and deliberating about the 
progress of the society. Though few 
may come, these are the very ones 
who can be trusted to care for the so- 
clety’s welfare. 
Other good papers and discussions 
cleared up some of the problems, or 
let in light upon the questions brought 
by the delegates. | 

Wednesday afternoon, a fine paper 
by H. P. Wilcox of Spokane, on “The 


many stimulating remarks. Some 
that have settled down as verse-read- 
ers need to, ought to, go on to recita- 
tion, remarks, prayers. Any that pray 
with the voice in secret will soon be able 
to lead others profitably in-public. — 
The closing exercise of Wednesday 
afternoon was an excursion on the 
beautiful steamer, City of Seattle, 
to Quartermaster Harbor. Probably 
six hundred Endeavorers went. It 
was a piece of the royal entertainment 
furnished the Convention from the 
first. | 
. The next meeting, for 1894, is te 
be at Spokane. L 


GENERAL S. C. ARMSTRONG. 


In the death of General S. C. Arm- 
strong, our country has lost one of 
its most deserving and distinguished 
men. In the year 1832 his par- 
ents went as missionaries to the Ha- 
waiian Islands, where the child Sam- 
uel was born in 1839. He received 
his preparatory and part of his colle- 
giate education in the Mission Col- 
lege in Honolulu, and graduated at 
Williams College in 1862. From col- 
lege he entered the war as a volun- 
teer, and early rose to be Colonel of 
a colored regiment, receiving by 
brevet the rank of Brigadier General 
in 1865. At the close of the war, he 
entered upon his great life work as 
an educator of the colored people. 
He established for them the Normal 
and Agricultural Institute at Hamp- 
ton. His pupils are in all parts of 
the South, bearingJa grand part in 
the elevation of the race. Only the 
generations to come can measure the 
greatness of his work. He was a 


mental powers, and of sterling Chris- 
tian character. It has been the 
privilege of but few men to accom- 
plish better results in the cause of 
humanity. In philanthropic effort 
for the down-trodden, he has added 
a luster to the age in which he lived. 

It is scarcely two years ago that he 
thrilled our own Congregatioual Club 
iu this city, before which the theme of 
the evening was the “Higher. Educa- 
tion,” by claiming in grand words 
that his own work was in the line of 
the true higher education—in lifting 
the degraded to a higher manhood. 
We are giad that such a man has 


world better. 


Rev. Jeu Hauk, Superintendent of 
the Christian Chinese Mission in Port- 
land, Or., preached in the First Chris- 
tian Church in this city, Rev. M. J. 
Fergusson, pastor, last Sabbath even- 
ing. The preacher was converted in 


Jesus and his love.” 


arrears, do not wait to be notified, but remit 


CIFIC at once. Address all letters to THE 


so a great number treated of the va-— 


ting on “The Power of Youth,” were — 


Verse-reader’s Graduation,” drew out 


man of great energy; alert in all his | 


lived. It is such livesthat make this 


St. Louis. He sang alone before the — 
sermon, “I love to tell the story of 
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| Wepyespay, May 17, 1893, 


Some Bissions. 


** His early Sunday morning song 
Kept singing Monday all day long, 
And Tuesday, with his morning prayer, 
His song still floated on the air; 
And Wednesday, reading of the Word, 
He sang the song of Christ, the Lord; 
Thursday the echoes of the strain 
Of love and duty would remain; 
Friday and Saturday each day 
He sung, and read, and knelt to pray. 
And so from week to week was given 
His praises to the Lord in heaven. 


“ It was not one week set apart, 
But daily it was in his heart; 
When, at the end of each refrain, 
He prayed for strength to so remain.” | 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Our friends will remember our 
hospital for the Indians, located at 
Fort Yates, North Dakota, and be 
glad to hear from Cynthia E. Ping- 
ree, in the following letter : 

“Dear Friends of Our Hospital: Since 
writing you last, the hospital has been 
doing all, and perhaps more, than 
has been expected in the way of in- 
ducing the sick Indian to accept the 
care and comforts offered here. Nat- 
urally, they have to become accus- 
tomed to many things, to rid them- 
selves of many superstitions, fears 
and prejudices, before trusting them- 
selves or friends in the hands of 
strangers, even if friendly ones. 
Slowly, but surely, they begin to see 
the benefit derived, as is proven by 
the fact that this year there have 
been received more than three times 
the number of patients received two 
years ago, and twice as many as last 
year. They begin to understand bet- 
ter the aim and result of this branch 
of work. Former inmates now bring 
members of their family or friends to 
remain for treatment, and we have 
had Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Catholics and Congregationalists as 
members of the household, which 
shows it to be a refuge for the sick 
Indian of all denominations. 

We have many interesting charac- 
fers, especially among the children; 
but such pitiful bodies as serve to 
hold such bright minds! The words 


of Isaiah might well refer to these 


when he says: “From the sole of the 


_ foot even unto the head there is no 


soundness in it but wounds, and 
bruises, and putrefying sores; they 
have not been closed, neither bound 
up, neither mollified with ointment.” 


These children are brought here, 


some of them from a distance of forty 
miles, and left for days, weeks or 


months, as the case requires, or so 


long as their courage, or rather their 
parents’ courage, holds out; and it is 
apt to hold out just as long, if not 
longer, than the average white par- 
ent’s would under similar circum- 
stances. 

“Try as hard as we may, these little 
enes pass many a lonely hour, espe- 
cially during the dull, stormy days. 


_ To-day is such an one, and as the 


picture books, which have become so 
familiar from frequent use, and toys 
played with so long, were given out, 
after searching in vain for “something 
we haven't seen,” the thought occur- 
red that somewhere there are people 
who will help brighten these lives, 
gad at best, by the gift of picture 
books, story books, games and toys. 
Will you not? Will not the Sunday- 
school teacher interest her class in 
this work ? 

“The irfant class of a Sunday-school 
in Nebraska sent nine picture-books 
made by putting bright pictures into 
a book of blue or pink cambric, and 
I wish they knew how much joy they 
brought, how much they help us yet. 
Will not parents whose homes are 
bountifully supplied give of their 
abundance? Toys need be neither 
new nor expensive to give these chil- 
dren great pleasure. Dolls minus 
eyes, nose, feet or hands are as ten- 
derly cared for as the beautiful wax 
enes of more fortunate children. And 
yet we do like the toys to be un- 
broken, because it is easier to teach 
children many things with them. All 
such gifts may be sent to C. E. Ping- 


ree, Fort Yates, N. D.”—May number 


of American Missionary. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT SARATOGA. 


The meeting of the Home Mission- 


_ ary State Unions occurs this year, as 


usual, at the time of the annual 
meeting of the A. H. M. S. at Sarato- 
ga, May 30th. 

The meeting of the Unions will oc- 
eupy the morning and afternoon of 
Tuesday, the morning session being 
for the State officers, and the after- 
RON session open to all. Itis hoped 
that every State and Territory will 
Rave its Woman’s Union organized, 
and send representatives to this meet- 
mg, even if it costs some such per- 
‘sonal sacrifice as the Spanish queen 
made, four hundred years ago, when 
she sent Columbus on an errand like 
that which calls us together. Isabel- 
la was, doubtless, as fond of her jew- 
els as we of ours, and the men of 
(od who reasoned with her were no 
more earnest, or faithful, or divinely 
inspired, than those who stir up our 
pure minds to-day. Let us not be 
slower than she in recognizing our 
opportunity to advance the cause of 


Christianity, nor less willing to give 
our treasures. 

In the clearer light of this nine- 
teenth century, can we close our eyes 
to the great need, and fold our hands 
in selfish indulgence, while the “ends 


| 


of the earth’—Greeks, Mohamme- 
dans, and barbarians—are together, 
that we may show them “the salva- 
tion of the Lord”? Some other year 
the Christian women of America may 
sit at ease, but not this Columbian 
year, with its opportunities to help 
on the fulfillment of prophecy. The 
purpose of this meeting is the devis- 
ing of ways and means to aid our six 
national societies in spreading gospel 
teaching througheut our land during 
the coming year, and we should 
come as fully persuaded that our 
work is a part of God’s plan for the 
redemption of the world as Isabella 
was when she started Columbus out 
to bring our continent under the in- 
fluence of Christian Europe.— Wom- 
an’s Home Missionary Column 1n the 
Advance. | 


| 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY. 


CHILDREN'S DAY, May 21sT. 


We know by observation of this 
Society on the whole coast of its ag- 
gressive: and generous plans, and of 
the personal worth of its representa- 
tives, Brothers Wirt, Cooke, Case, 
Curtis, Greene, Singer. What an 
army of children had been left in the 
care of the destroyer but for their 
labor of love! Let birds sing and 
flowers be massed on Children’s Day. 
Let parents join in the service with 
awakened hearts. Let choirs prepare 
their gladdest music. Let pastors 
bring their freshest and most affec- 
tionate repetition of the gospel story. 
Let us all bring glad offerings as the 
Lord has prospered us to help carry on 
the good werk of this Society and an- 
other year. Let us all be simple- 
hearted, glad children on Children’s 
Day. | 


Womans Board 
the Pacific. 


OUR MAY MEETING. 


We were most fortunate in our 
May meeting; for once wind and 
tide favored us, and brought into 
San Francisco harbor, on the very 
morning of May 3d, the Honolulu 
steamer, with two missionaries direct 
from Micronesia! After their long 
sail on the Morning Star, and a few 
days of rest at the Islands, Miss Lit- 
tle and Miss Ftetcher reached our 
city. Miss Little, though fatigued, 
was able to be with us for lunch as a 
guest of Mrs. Pond and Bethany 
church auxiliary. Afterward, at the 
meeting in Bethany church, she gave 
a most thrilling account of the state 
of affairs in the Micronesian Islands. 
Miss Little has been five years at her 
post in these far-away isles of the 
sea—teaching in the school establish- 
ed by the American Board at Kusaie 
by Dr. Pease and wife, in 1886. The 
present foreign control of the islands 
is threatening to overthrow the work 
of the missionaries. After many. 
years of undisturbed peace and quiet, 
these natives find their country is 
looked upon with envious eyes by 
some of the leading powers of Eu- 
rope. With a view to satisfying all 
demands, and securing general har- 
mony, the Pope gave the Marshall 
Islands to the Germans, the Caroline 
Islands to the Spanish, and the Gil- 
bert Islands to England. Miss Lit- 
tle was unable to tell who gave these 
islands to the Pope. | 

The English influence in the is- 
lands is good. The Spaniards have 
made great trouble in Ponape, as is 
well known, compelling our mission- 
aries to abandon their work, after a 
series of determined efforts to remain 
such as would test the most heroic 
Christian fortitude. Miss Fletcher's 
courage when alone on the Island, 
with persecuting Spaniards and par- 
alyzed natives, after the arrest of 
Mr. Rand, was most wonderful, and 
should be recalled as she comes to 
us now in broken health. 

The attitude of the Germans in the 
Marshall Islands is indeed astonish- 
ing! A Christian nation encouraging 
the use of rum and tobacco, and Sab- 
bath-breaking. Distributing fire- 
arms to all who will buy, so that the 
natives are killing each other on any 
pretext—for the sake of using “ their 
new toys”! The German Commis- 
sioner has made a trip through the 
Marshall Islands endeavoring to over- 
throw the Christian teachings of the 
missionaries ; urging Sunday work, 
and the use of rum and tobacco, and 
levying heavy taxes. These taxes are 
paid in “kobra”—dried cocoanut ; 
three pounds of fresh cocoanut make 
one of “kobra,” for which the natives 
receive a cent and a half.: The Ger- 
mans demand so many bags of 
“kobra” from each island ; there are 
twenty thousand people, and they are 
made to pay “kobra”—enough to 
support this German Commissioner, 
who receives from eight to ten thou- 
sand dollarsa year. Besides this, they 
must give “kobra” to their native | 
chiefs; so that the people are very, 
very poor. 

FAITHFUL CHRISTIANS. 


Pastor Raijok, at Arno, with his 
family of six children, sometimes has 
had to go two days at a time without 
food, and he has had but $3.00 the 
past year with which to buy either 
food or clothing. Notwithstanding, 
he has been very steadfast in his 


stood firm, not listening to the words 


highest chiefs have been led astray | {,% 

and have influenced many to refase | Ullerary and Edacatienal. 
listen to their teachers; they have 3 = = 
had no school for months. The Ger- 
man officer threatened Raijok with 
imprisonment, because he would not 
allow his people to buy rum and to 


work on Sunday. 


afraid of God.” 


Raijok replied— 
“T am not afraid of you, but I am 
His people said, “If 
we cannot worship God here, we will 


move to the other end of the island. 


We will not need the Commissioner 
or the chiefs.” At the other end of 
the island lived Thomas, whose suc- 
cess the past year has been remark- 
able. Dr. Pease landed him and his 
wife upon the island one year ago, 
after a talk with the chief, during 
which he agreed to feed them. No 
Christian work had previously been 
done; now there are nineteen church 
members, and a church building has 
been erected. 

Miss Little described a trip which 
she took upon the Morning Star, 
looking up girls for the school. 
Sometimes she would find the girls 
very ready and eager to go—once 
she “picked up seven girls in one 
afternoon.” The parents care little 
about their girls when they are 
small—they will give them away; 
hand them from one to another just 
like dolls; but as soon as they are 
old enough to work, they become 
valuable pieces of property. They 
are so greatly changed by even one 
year in school—their faces brighten 
so—losing their stolid look! Many 


more facts of interest were given by 


Miss Little about: this distant coun- 
try, and its people. Miss Little goes 
immediately East to her mother in 
Oberlin. 
The afternoon’s program included 
a report from the annual meeting of 
the Occidental Board, given by Mrs. 
Brewer and Mrs. R. C. Pike. An- 
other very pleasant feature was the 
vote adding a new name to our list 
of missionaries. Miss L. Gertrude 
Barker is soon to enter upon foreign 
work in India—her father assuming 
her entire expenses. Dr. Alden 
writes us saying that she has applied 
to go eut under the American Board, 
and asking if we would like to call 
her one of our missionaries. Of 
course, but one answer could be given 
to such a question. Miss Barker is 
too well known in our churches to 
need introduction here. We ccn- 
gratulate our workers in India upon 
such an addition to their force, and 
shall hope that she may long be 
spared for great usefulness in this, 
her chosen field. Miss Barker is now 
at the Biblical Institute, Chicago. 


Letters from Mrs Logan, Mrs. Pease, 


Mrs. Baldwin and others were ready 
for the reading, but were “held over.” 


‘*CULUMBIAN BUGLE CALL.” 


NAMES FROM OREGON; 
Mrs. John Sommerville. ..... ......... $I 00 


Mrs. M. C. George....... I 
Mrs. Anna W. Showers .............. I Oo 
Mrs. Frank M. Warren............... I 00 
Mrs. George M. I 00 

Sent by Mrs. G. M. Parker, Treasurer Ore- 

gon Branch. : ; 

Elizabeth Clarissa Wilcox............. $1 Oo 
Mrs. C. T. Mills, Mills College........ 25 00 


THE SOURCE OF STRENGTH. 


My mother’s habit was every day, 
immediately after breakfast, to with- 
draw for an hour to her own room, 
and to spend that hour in reading 


the Bible, in meditation and prayer. 


From that hour, as from a pure foun- 
tain, she drew the strength and 
sweetness which enabled her to ful- 
fill all her duties, and to remain un- 
ruffled by all the worries and pettish- 
nesses which are so often the intoler- 
able trial of narrow neighborhoods. 
As I think of her life, and of all it 
had to bear, I see the absolute tri- 
umph of Christian grace in the love- 
ly ideal of a Christian lady. I never 
saw her temper disturbe:l; I never 
heard her speak one word of anger, 
of calumny, or of idle gossip; I never 
observed in her any sign of a single 


sentiment unbecoming to a_ soul] 


which had drunk of the river of the 
water of life, and which had fed upon 
manna in the barren wilderness. The 
world is the better for the passage of 
such souls across its surface. They 
may seem to be as much forgotten as 
the drops of rain which fall into the 
barren sea, but each drop adds to the 
volume of refreshful and purifying 
waters. “The healing of the world is 
in its nameless saints. A single star 
seems nothing; but a thousand scat- 
tered stars break up the night and 
make it beautiful.”—Farrar. 


There is something wrong in any 
organization, religious or worldly,that 
puts young men into opposition 
against old men, or vice versa. “Old 
men for council, young men for war,” 
is the pithy popular formula for stat- 
ing the unchanging truth that men 
at different periods of life are worth 
most for different duties. It seems a 
mistake to keep a man at exactly the 
same kind of work through all the 
years of his active life. A young 
pastor is vastly superior to an old 
one for many things, and an old pas- 
tor’s services, in some respects, can 
never be equalled by a young man’s, 
no matter how pious, poetical or 
sympathetic he may be. A system 
that yokes the old and young to- 


shred in associated care of churches 
na is the best, and this particular ad- 
Christian faith, and his people have vantage is found in the old Circuit 
gy system of Methodism, now too much 
of the German Commissioner. The | fallen into disuse.—Jndian Witness. 


ance, which in no small degree taints the na- 


That is as noble as it is a notable 
and instructive record which is print- 
ed in a volume of 520 pages and 
over; under the name, “I'wenty-two 
Years’ Work of the Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute at Hamp- 
ton, Va.” General Armstrong, in & 
brief introduction, tells the remark- 
able way in which he was personally 
led to engage in the work. General 
J. F. B. Marshall, who was the first 
treasurer of the institute, adds rem- 
iniscences of his own connection 
with the enterprise. The rest of the 
volume, much the larger part of it, 
owes its excellence to the pen of 
Miss Helen W. Ludlow, who has 
compiled the “Records of Negro and 
Indian Graduates and ex-Students,” 
with historical and personal sketches 
and testimony on important race- 
questions from within and without. 
Some uf the songs of the races, gath- 
ered in the school, are given at the 
end of the book with the music. The 
book is illustrated with maps and 
views of the buildings. The classes 
which have received diplomas be- 
tween 1870 and 1892 count a mem- 
bership of 797, of whom 311 were 
women. The account of these stu- 
dents, of their wide dispersion, and 
of their character and influence, is 
interesting in itself, as any general 
catalogue of a literary institution is, 
especially to the teachers, graduates, 
contributors and friends; but in this 
case the interest is wider and deeper. 
For these pages preserve the exper- 
ience and observation of actual work- 
ers in a field of peculiar difficulty. 
They afford insight into a great 
sociological problem. What are the 
conditions under which young people 
belonging to races like the Negro 
and Indian can best be trained so as 
to become examples and leaders in 
the permanent elevation of those 
races to American citizenship. Such 
questions as are raised so much now- 
adays in regard to industrial educa- 
tion in general find here valuable 
suggestion. All honor to General 
Armstrong, who has carried forward 
this undertaking, and to the men and 
women who have given their beauti- 
ful service to the cause. (Normal 
School Press, Hampton, Va. 


Pamputets, Erc.—‘National Danger ' 
in Romanism.” By J. G. Lansing, 
M. A., Bostun: Arnold Publishing As- 
sociation. Envelope series enlarged; 
a quarterly; five cents each number. 
Annual Report of the Public 
Schools of the City and County of 
San Francisco: 1892. 81-2x5 3-4; 
191 pp. W. M. Hinton & Co., San 
Francisco. J. D. Hammond, 1037 
Market street, issues The Pulpit of 
To-day, a Magazine of Live Sermons. 
The number for December has a like- 
ness of H. C. Benson, D.D., and a 
sermon by him, entitled “Not. by 
Might.” Vick’s Illustrated Monthly. 
Rochester, N. Y. April, 1893. 
Speech of John H. Mitchell in the 
‘United States Senate, March 30th. 
—Motherhood. A monthly maga- 
zine, N. Y. $1. The Peculiar Peo- 
ple. Alfred Centre,N. Y. Devoted to 
Jewish interests. 


The author of “Not on Calvary,” 
who wrote to show that the redemp- 
tion was from the devil rather than 
from the primitive justice of God, by 
the suffering on the cross, seeks, in 
“The First Millennial Faith,” to show 
that this was the conception of the 
atonement for the first thousand 
years of the Church. Saalfield & 
Fitch, New York. 7x5. 84 pp.; 50 
cents. | 


SONDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, MAY 2ist. 
PROV. XXIII: 29-35. 


AGAINST TEMPERANCE, 


BY REV. CHARLES E. CHASE. 


Golden Text.—Prov, xx: I: Wine is a mock- 
er, strong drink is raging; and whosoever is de- 
ceived thereby is not wise. 


THE LESSON TEXT. 


29. Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow? Who 
hath contentions ? 
Who hatb complaining? Who hath wounds 
without cause ? 
Who hath redness of eyes ? 
30. They that tarry long at the wine; 
They that go to seek out mixed wine. 
31. Look not thou upon the wine when it is 
red, 
When it giveth its color in the cup, 
When it goeth down smoothly. 
32. At the last it biteth like a serpent, 
And ‘stingeth like an adder. 
33. Thine eyes shall behold strange things, 
And thine heart shall utter froward things. 
34. Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down 
in the midst of the sea, : 
Or as he that lieth upon the top of a mast. 
35. They have stricken mse, shalt thou say, an 
I was not hurt; : 
_“Fhey have beaten me, and I felt it not: 
When shall I awake? I will seek it yet 
again, 
** Intemperance is the sin of our land, and, 
with our boundless prosperity, is coming in up- 
on us like a flood; and if anything shall de- | 
feat the hopes of the world, which hang upon 
our experiment of civil liberty, it is that 
river of fire which is rolling through the land, 
destroying the vital air, and extending around 
an atmosphere of death.” So wrote the Rev. 
Lyman Beecher, D.D., more than three score 
years ago—the words that still describe our na- 
tion’s darkest sin and greatest danger. The 
great strength of the United States is often 
spoken of with pride, and justly. Some one 
has recently explained how our family of States 
might successfully resist the combined powers 
of the world; but, in this estimate of power, an 


element of weakness should be taken into the 


tional blood. Or, to put it in another way, 
while the opportunity to try our military met- 
tle and strength may never be reached, an act- 
ual enemy is not only at the gates, but occupy- 
ing strongholds within; an enemy whom sim- 
ply to resist is not sufficient, but against whom 


} an aggressive warfare is imperative; and that 


enemy, to use an old-fashioned term, is King 
Alcohol. Our present lesson is not so much 
about his conquest of the nation, as his treat- 
ment of the captives. Yet, what is said of the 
single class who fall to the enemy by tarrying 
long at the wine, may well be received as a 
prophecy of the fate of the nation if it persists 
in remaining a party in that unholy as well 
as un-American alliance in which the liquor in- 
terest already seems to hold the point of van- 
tage. | | 

The lesson opens with a series of questions, 
answers them, then follows with a brief but 
timely warning, and concludes with a graphic 
description of the result of intemperance. 

The questions are asked as the most direct 
way of gaining attention, and they at once sug- 
gest the particular characteristics of the drunk- 
ard. Woe and sorrow, as from the diseased 
body, the enfeebled- mind, loss of reputation 
and friends, fill his days. He has contentions 
between his appetite and his conscience, be- 
tween his desire for drink and the entreaty of 
love and reason to forsake it. Only the slave 
to drink can know just what, and how fierce, 
this struggle is; but it is described as most ter- 


| rible, often driving the unhappy victim to mad- 


ness. And he has contention with others. 


‘Under the influence of liquor, many naturally 


peaceable persons, become quarrelsome. First, 
a difference about some trifle, then a quarrel, 
then a tragedy. He has complaining, for 
nothing seems right when the whole nature is 
thrown out of poise and balace by a disturbing 
element. He has wounds, but no good cause 
to show for them—not the wounds received in 
honorable battle for home, or country, or prin- 


dent while honorably employed; but the wound, 
without just cause, received in the drunken 
broil, or by some accident to the person when 
in a druken stupor. And, also, the drunkard 
‘thas a face of his own.’’ His disgrace is mark- 
ed by a disfigured countenance. The eyes are 
inflamed and weak, the nose is made to ‘*blush 
for the sins of the mouth,” and these outward 
signs all indicate the still more terrible ravages 
going on within. 

They are sufferers who tarry long at one 
time, and become intoxicated. They are suffer- 
ers who form the drink habit, and pursue it, 
even in moderation, through a course of years. 
In either way, the statement may be taken as 
true. Nothing but evil can come from intem- 
perance. Mixed wine here means wine spiced 
to improve the flavor, or satisfy the vitiated 
taste of the confirmed toper; wine mixed with 
drugs to increase its intoxicating power—alto- 
gether ‘‘the cup of a costly death.” A modern 
saloon-keeper advertised his bar-tender as an 
expert mixologist! Probably the most mixed 
wine of Solomon’s time was not as ‘‘expertly” 
or mysteriously compounded as much of the 
liquor that makes the sorrow, contention, and 
wounds, ef our day, with its arsenic, opium, 
oil of vitriol, etc. 

Intemperance in drink comes to a time when 
its action is like two kinds of reptiles. 
like a snake, that kind which with some strange 
power charms its victim before giving the fatal 
sting. It stings, also, like an adder, said to 
be the venomous-horned snake, which lurks in 
the sand in the highway, ready to dart at 
the passing traveler. One would hardly be 
expected to hold a snake and let it bite him, 
yet a drunken man once did hold a cobra, 
which stung him in the forehead, causing death 
in a short time. How terrible such a death 
must be! But men, apparently good and 
sensible ones, deliberately make friends with an 
enemy as deadly, and seem to court a death 
more horrible. 

With eye and brain inflamed, it is doubtful if 
anything ever appears just as it is, and very 
common things appear strange to the poor 
drunkard in his delirium. The fly on the win- 
The best friend’s voice is a jangling discord; 
sweetest fragrance is as carrion stench. And 
as with the senses, so with thought—no one is 
pure, none are lovely, none are honest, none 
are good. But long before he comes to this, 
the drinker is so thrown out of balance as to 
see things strangely, not as they are, and to 
have a disposition out of harmony with the 
things of righteousness and peace. Seldom 
does the drunkard realize-the imminence of his 
danger, and surely some sudden lurch of the 
vessel on the top of whose mast he sleeps will 
cast him into the sea. When aroused and 
warned, he only says, ‘‘I have not fallen yet,” 
and sleeps again, unmindful of the coming 
storm. He has not felt the cold and rain; in 
his stupor he is insensible to pain, and he wants 
nothing; but when he awakes, the awful, gnaw- 
ing appetite, which never sleeps, will drive him 
‘*to seek it yet again,” and yet again, until he 
finds a cobra. 

Now, there is one sure way to avoid all these 
dangers, and that is by total abstinence. This 
way is right, it is manly, and it is safe. Any 
other way, from drinking California’s mildest 


| wine on through the whole list of King Alco- 


hol’s devices, is to hold to the breast the ser- 
pent whose fangs may, either with a single 
stroke, or with slow, insidious movement, 
pierce the heart. If it is granted that a few 
have stood up against the drink habit, it is also 
known that thousands have fallen by it, and so 
we know it is an experiment with all who have 
not tried. A good question with which to close 
this lesson is—/s the experiment worth trying } 
ILLUSTRATIVE QUOTATIONS. 

O thou invisible spirit of wine! If thou hast 
no name to be known by, let us call thee devil. 
— Shakespeare, | 

O God, that men should put an enemy in 
their mouths to steal away their brains !— 
Shakespeare. | | 

The saloom darkens the family, obstructs 
business, impedes progress, debauches politics, 
— Boardman. 

But of all the ways to hell which the feet of 
deluded mortals tread, that of the intemperate 
is the most dreary and terrific.—Lyman Beecher. 
‘The ungodliness in time, and the everlasting 
ruin in eternity, inseparable from the commerce 
in ardent spirits, proscribe it as an unlawful ar- 


account, and that is the disease of intemper- | 


ticle of traffic—Lyman Beecher. 


ciple; not the wounds received by some acci- | 


It bites 


25 POST ST, - 


| 


dow, the bees on the flower, are as hideous; 
monsters, the golden hair of a child as a flame 
of fire, an infant’s smile as the grin of an imp. 
And as with the sight, so with every sense, 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


YA Select School for Young Ladies, 
Next Session Begins Aug. ist. 1892 


Sixteenth year. Fifteen professors ana teach 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OHUROH, A.M., 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Organized November, 1858; reopened Janu- 
ary 3, 1893. Its departments are: Kinder 
garten, Primary, Intermediate, College, Pre- 
paratory andGraduate. Fall term commences 
thelast Monday in July. Students prepared 
for the State University and other Collegeg. 
Special courses of study can be pursued. 
Individual attention is given to pupils when 
necessary for their advancement. For full 
particulars apply to the principal, Mrs. M. 
K. BLAKE, 528 Eleventh street, corner Clay 
Oakiand. 


YOUNG LADIES’ 
SEMINARY. 
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— 


i222 Pime St., - San Francisco 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. S. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Next term be- 
gins January 4th, 1893. Send for circulars. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


AND SEMINARY. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
January 12, 1893. 


HE OOLLEGE COURSE nds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley Oollege, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 


changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS OOLLEGE P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO., OAL 


IELD SEMINARY 
1825 Telezraph Ave., Oakland 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring a 
thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. | Native teachers in French 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art, | 

Particular attention given to health, general 
culture and social training, . 

Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 
ample and attractive. 

For circulars address 


M&S. W. B. HYDE, Principal. 


THE PACIFIC 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


FACULTY: 
GEORGE Mooar, D.D.. President. 
W. W. Lovgjoy. D.D. 
HuGH Foster, Ph.D. 
HARLES S. NASH, M.A., Sec 
Ruys R. Lioyp, M. A. sea 
FREDERICK W. PHELPs, M.A. 
Applications may be made to President or 
Secretary; or other members of the faculty. 
Term of study, September 6, 1892, to April 


26, 1893. 


S.E. COR. MARKET &THIRD STS. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Best equi school on the Pacific Coast 
furn x 
for ofan ent situations. Send 


Cc. 8S. MERRILL, Principal. 


Book- ing, Shorthand, T Writing, Pen. 
m D, Telegraphy, English Branches, ete. 


asi 
320 


Life Scholarship, $75. 
T. Ae ROBINSON, 


SNOILVOVA ON 


President 


DODGE BROTHERS. 
Art Stationers, Plate Printers 
and Engravers, | 
SAN FRANOISOO. 
Wedding Work a Specialty. 
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‘their large family,” positively. 


her street gamins. 


Wepnespay, May 17, 1893.] 


THE Pactric: FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Home @ircle. 


The Quiet House. 


O mothers, worn and weary 
With cares which never cease, 


With never time for pleasure, 
With days that have no peace. 

With little hands to hinder, ‘ 
And feeble steps to guard, 

With tasks that lie unfinished, 
Deem not your lot too hard. 


I know a house where childish things 
Are hidden out of sight; 
Where never sound of little feet 
Is heard from morn till night; 
No tiny hands that fast undo, 
That pull things all awry; 
No baby hurts to pity 
As the quiet days go by. 


The house is all in order 
And free from tiresome noise; 
No moments of confusion, 
No scattered, broken toys; 
And the children’s little garments 
Are never soiled or torn, 
But are laid away forever 
Just as they last were worn. 


And she, the sad-eyed mother— 
What would she give to-day 
To feel your cares and burdens, 
To walk your weary way ? 
Ah, happiest on all this earth, 
Could she again but see 
The rooms all strewn with playthings, 
And the children ’round her knee ! 
—Alma Pendexter Hayden. 


— 


HER LITTLE BROTHERS. 


“What a fine girl that Miss Harper 
seems to be! I wish I knew her. 
But I don’t see how she can be so 
even and easy and. unhurried and 
apparently care-free, even if she is 
rich, when she is the eldest of such a 
large family, and her mother almost 
an invalid.” 

Miss Cole spoke in her usual con- 
templative fashion, so familiar to her 
friends, but Miss Arthur stared at 
her in astonishment. 

“Large family! What do you 
mean? She is an only child?” 

“Why, I have heard her speak of 


“She is an only child. I am her 
oldest friend in college.” 

A long pause, in which Miss Cole 
rallied her forces. 

“I heard her say to you no longer 
ago than last Wednesday, that she 
had to stay at home that evening on 
account of her little brothers.” 

Miss Arthur laughed. 

“Oh, I see! Of course she meant 
She always calls 
them her little brothers.” 

“IT do wish you would explain 
yourself,” was the mystified answer. 

“Certainly. You can see Miss 
Harper is not just like every other 
girl, and you might be sure she 
would do something original. I 
don’t know exactly how it happened, 
but she became acquainted with two 
or three newsboys and bootblacks 
near the college, and inveigled them 
out to her house for‘an evening. For 
nearly a year now they have been 
spending every Wednesday evening | 
with her—perhaps ten of them.” 

“What for?” 

“They go because they have the 
jolliest sort of a time, and like to. 
She invites them because she has all 
sorts of ideas and enjoys experiment- 
ing.” 

‘Why don’t you say it is because 
she is philanthropic, and all that ?” 

“That aggravates her. Of course 
it really is because she is a splendid 
girl, and has a Christian sort of de- 
sire to be of some use; but all she 
says is that she enjoys it immensely, 
and that, if they get as much fun out 
of it as she does, she will be quite 
satisfied.” 

“I wish I could see them and what 
she does.” 

“And I wish I could. But she 
won't have any one spying out the 
land.” | 

“What does she do? Do you know?” 

“She had an easy thing to start on, 
because she has always used tools. 
Two summers ago she worked regu- 
larly all day long im ‘a joiner’s shop, 
and she can do fine work. So she 
took them into her workshop, and 
they like the tools; and she really 
showed the boys how to handle them. 
She said she was sure there would be 
& genius—a tool genius—among 
them; but there wasn’t one. She 
thought them all uncommonly awk- 
ward: but they liked it. Oh, she got 
them interested in the tamest sort of 
things! They made a linen scrap- 
book, actually, and went in a body 
and gave it to the children in the 
children’s hoespital—yes, and were 
wildly enthusiastic over it.” 

“What else?” 

“Lots of things. They carved in 
cork and made little cameras, and 
had chemicals and performed experi- 
ments; and, of all things, though you 
wouldn’t believe it, she taught them 
to sew.” 


“Sew ?” | 

“Yes, sew—sew on their buttons 
and mend a rip and darn a hole; 
and they thought it was fun—the 
little geese!” 

“Don’t you suppose she would let 
& visitor go just once ?” 

“No; I know she wouldn’t.” 

However, Miss Arthur, by smoothly 
worded representations of her own 
skill as a violin-player, and of Miss 
Cole’s skill on a cornet, did induce 
Miss Harper to let them go out toa 
meeting on a certain Wednesday 
night; but the meeting was to be 
rather in the form of entertainment, 
and they could not expect to Bee 
much. 


early, and were plays g to Mrs. Har- 
pers piano accompaniment whey the 
boys came tramping and clattering 
up the steps. After rather hilarious 
greeting of Miss Harper out in the 
hall, they filed into the library quietly 
enough, and ranged themselves 
around the piano. Miss Cole could 
hardly play for looking at them. 
Their ages seemed to vary between 
eight and fourteen. They all had an 
alert, alive, street-look; but they 
were clean and orderly, and most of 


-|them had very likable faces. 


They wanted to sing, and for half 
an hour the walls rang. Then came 
a “spread;” and, while helping to 
wait on the table, the visitors had a 
good opportunity for observation. 
Miss Cole was quite sure she had 
never heard such bright, funny re- 
marks as those boys made. She 
managed to ask one boy about the 
scrap-book; and, helped by two 
friends, he told the story with great 
gusto. 

“And we mended a whole lot of 
broken toys Miss Harper got, and 
took them, too—just tony ones! 
You’d oughter seen them little fellars 
laugh at the one I mended!” 

Some questions about the tools 
followed, and the boys asked Miss 
Harper if they couldn’t take “her and 
her” to the shop. There they saw 
several small work-benches and racks 
of tools, and the articles each boy 
was working on. One boy was mak- 
ing a box, another a doll’s cradle for 
his little sister, another a fox-and- 
geese board. Each one had some- 
thing toshow. After they went back 
to the library and had exercised their 
lungs again, the largest boy, Fred 
Lacy, sidled over to where Miss Cole 
and Miss Arthur were sitting, and 
said confidentially: ‘Say, we fellars 
have something to give Miss Harper. 
It’s out in a box under the steps— 
awful pretty; and we want you to 
kinder get her over here while we 
fetch it in.” 

The ladies readily entered into the 
conspiracy; and, in a few minutes, 
while the “fellars” all looked terribly 
conscious, Fred and Charlie brought 
in a long, white box, and walking 
over to Miss Harper, stiffly extended 
it to her. She took it, and opened it; 
there lay two fresh, sweet tea-roses 
with their leaves. 

She flushed and smiled; and the 
boys nudged each other breathlessly, 
while she picked up the paper in the 
box, and read aloud, “For Miss Har- 
per, from all her little brothers.” 

“O, boys, you are just lovely!” she 
cried. Butone of the boys burst out: 
“You, Fred Lacy, you! Why didn’t 
you make that there speech ?” 

“Good land! I was so flustrated I 
couldn’t,” stammered the appointed 
orator. 

On the way home that night, Miss 
Cole made but one remark: 

“IT don’t see why more of us don’t 
make ourselves responsible for our 
little brothers and sisters.”— Congre- 


 gationalist. 


SHE KNEW HOW TO HARNESS A 
HORSE. 


Every woman whe drives a horse 
should knuow every strap and buckle 
on a harness and how to adjust them. 
A horse became frightened, over- 
turned the vehicle, throwing out the 
occupants, and fell entangled in the 
harness. Struggling to free himself, 
the lady driver hastened and held 
him down by the head, and another 
lady to whom she called took her 
place. Then, speaking quietly and 
firmly to the horse, she gently un- 
buckled the harness, piece by piece, 
and removed it so that the horse was 
relieved. Pulling back the carriage, 
she took the reins and, speaking 
soothingly, compelled him to rise. 
This shows what a lady who has a 
thorough knowledge of harnessing 
can do.—Field and Farm. 


The choir is no place for the un- 
worthy. It is set apart for a sacred 
purpose. Dancers, beer-drinkers an 
profane persons ought to be exclud- 
ed. God's praises should be sung 
by the pure of lip and heart. It is 
incongruous to have the devil’s 
agents lead in the Lord’s worship. 
However scientifically they may ren- 
der their parts, their unsanctified 
lives counteract the hallowed effect 
of their music, and detract from its 
value in God's estimation. The world- 
ly-minded in the-congregation may 
go off in raptures over it, for it re- 
minds them of the opera or other 
secular musical entertainment, but 
the spiritual and worshipful find 
serious objections to it. Better have 
less artistic music, if it be the expres- 
sion of pure hearts and pure lives, 
than the highest order of music ren- 
dered by the impure and unsanctified. 
— Presbyterian’ Observer. 


If the peuple who want to do good 
among the poor would give up pat- 
ronizing them, would cease trying to 
convert them before they have gain- 
ed the smallest personal influence 
with them, would vigit them as those 
who have just as good right to be 
here as they have, it would be all the 


themselves.— Geo. MacDonald. 
I leave God’s secrete to himself. It 


is happy for me that God makes me | 


of his court and not of his council. 
— Bishop Hall. 


Contrary as it may seem, it is the 


Miss Arthur and Miss Cole went 


who who makes sales, and the sailor 
who. makes tales. 


better for both, perhaps chiefly for 


MRS. CATHERINE BOOTH. 


“THE MOTHER OF THE\-SALVATION ARMY.” 


Little Catherine early developed 
unusual intellectual gifts, together 
with a spirituality and loving-heart- 
edness equally remarkable. Her sym- 
pathy for suffering was keen, and the | 
little girl was the unfailing champion 
of ill-used animals. This trait char- 
acterized her through life. 

If, in her walks or drives, Mrs. 


Booth happened to notice any horses 


left out to graze which looked over- 
worked and ill fed, she would send 
around to the dealers for a bushel of 
corn. Then when evening fell she 
would sally forth with a child or 
a@ servant, carrying a supply of the 
food to the field in which the poor 
creatures had been marked, watching 
with the utmost satisfaction while 
they had a “real good tuck-in.” The 
horses were soon able to recognize 
her, and would run along the hedge 
whenever their benefactress passed 
by, craning their necks and snorting 
their thanks. 

While driving out one day with a 
friend, Mrs. Booth saw a donkey 
beaten with a hammer. She jumped 
out of the carriage before it could be 


stopped, received a severe fall, but 


picked herself up and ran to the res- 
cue; and, after persuading the donkey- 
driver to cease, and to give up the 
hammer to her, she fainted away 
with excitement and exertion. She 
taught all her children to be friends 
of animals. Her young daughter 
Emma, walking out one day in 
Brighton, saw a donkey cruelly beat- 
en. She broke away from her nurse 
and ran after the driver, calling to 
him to stop. He whipped up; but 
she pursued him in tears a long way, 
finally caught up with him, and, 
snatching the whip from him, laid it 
vigorously about his head and shoul- 
ders, exclaiming, “How do yow like 
it?” The donkey-boy, a big fellow, 
who could have felled her with a 
blow, was so impressed by the little 
girl’s grief and her earnestness that 
he succumbed, promised better be- 
havior, and, expressing sorrow at 
having brought her so far out of her 
way, Offered to drive her back. She 
climbed to the seat beside him and 
rode back into Brighton, chatting 
with the boy, praising the little don- 
key, and engaging him to be kind to 
it in the future. 

Even as a child, Mrs. Booth re- 
joiced in the speculations of Wesley 
and Butler as to the possibility of a 
future life for animals. Her husband, 
in his address at her grave, spoke of 
her kindness at heart, and said she 
suffered more in her lifetime through 


her compassion for dumb animals | 


than some doctors of divinity suffer 
for the whole world of sinning and 
sorrowing humanity. 


“Life is such # puzzle!” she used 


to say, “but we must leave it, leave it 
with God. I have suffered so much 
over what appeared to be the need- 
less and inexplicable sorrows and 
pains of the animal creation, as well 
as over those of the rest of the world, 
that if I did not come to know God 
by a personal revelation of him to my 
own soul, and to trust him because I 
knew him, I can hardly say into what 
scepticism I might not have fallen.” 
— Woman's Journal. 


VITALITY OF THE BIBLE. ° 
The Bible is a book which has been 


refuted, demolished, overthrown and 
exploded more times than any other 


book you ever heard of. Every little 


while somebody starts up and upsets 
this book; and it is like upsetting a 
solid cube of granite. It is just as 
big one way as the other, and, when 


you have upset it, it is right side up, | 


and when you overturn it again it is 
right side up still. Every little while 
somebody blows up the Bible, but 
when it comes down it always lights 
on its feet, and runs faster than ever. 
through the world. They overthrew 
the Bible a century ago, in Voltaire’s 


dq | time—entirely demolished the whole 


thing. “In less than a hundred years,” 

said Voltaire, “Christianity will have 
been swept from existence, and will 
have passed into history.” Infidelity 
can riot through France, red-handed 
and impious. A century has passed 
away. Voltaire has “passed into his- 
tory,” and not very respectable his- 
tery either; but the Bible still lives. 
Thomas Paine demolished the Bible, 
and finished it off finally; but after 
he dropped into a drunkard’s grave 
in 1809, the book took such a leap 
that since that time more than twenty 
times as many Bibles have been made 
and scattered through the world as 


ever were before since the creation of | P 


man.— The Presbyterian. 


Man’s unhappiness, as we construe 
it, comes of his greatness; it is be- 
cause there is an infinite in him, 
which, with all its cunning, he can- 
not quite bury under the finite.— 
Thos. Carlyle. 


| quarter full of cracked ice. 


Households, 


Hau pint of ham 
which has previously been. cooked; 
mix with two parts of bread crumbs 
wet with milk. Put the batter in gem 
pans, break one egg over each, sprin- 
kle the top thickly with cracker 
crumbs, and bake until browned over. 
A nice breakfast dish. 


ScatLopep Porators.—Peel and slice 


| thin, raw potatoes; put a layer in a | 


baking dish, season with salt and 
pepper, then another layer of pota- 
toes, and so on until the dish is full; 
pour over the top a little cream, 
bread crumbs and small pieces of 
butter; bake one hour; serve hot. 


Vaseline is growing in favor as an 
emollient for shoes. Take a pair of 
shoes, especially the shoes worn by 
ladies, and when they become hard 
and rusty, apply a coating of vaseline, 
rubbing well with a cloth, and the 
leather will at once become soft and 
pliable, and almost impervious to 
water. 


Creamy Savuce.—Cream together 
two tablespoonfuls of butter and five 
of powdered sugar until perfectly 
smooth and light. Stir constantly 
as you slowly add three tablespoon- 
fuls of fruit juice and four of cream; 
when ready to serve, set the dish 
containing it in the top of the tea- 
kettle, and beat the sauce smooth, 
but do not melt the butter. 


People whee are fond of sea- bathing | 


in summer should know that in win- 
ter a most: effective; and yet simple 
substitute for sea water is a cup of 
rock“ salt dissolved in warm water 
and added to the bath. A warm salt 
bath of this kind is the most refresh- 
ing tonic for an exhausted body. 
Sut don’t go out of doors after tak- 
ing it; just before going to bed is the 
time. 


ScRAMBLED OmeELEeT.—Put a table- 
spoonful of milk into a small sauce- 
pan. Add a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of butter, and a tiny? pinch of salt. 
Beat one egg just enough to break 
the yolk, pour it into the hot: milk, 
and stir until it begins to stiffen, 
scraping it from the bottom of the 
saucepan that it may not burn. Have 
ready a square of hot toast, pour the 
egg on it and serve. The secret of 
success with this dish is to take it 
from the fire while it is still slightly 
liquid, as the heat of the saucepan 
is sufficient to finish the cooking, and 
if left a moment too long it becomes 
watery. 


A Deticious Brverace.—To a pint 
of preserved or fresh strawberry 
juice add half a cupful each of orange 
and lemon juice, and half a cupful of 
grated pineapple. Stir all these in- 
gredients together with a quart of 
ice-water. Put in a pint of sugar 
and beat the mixture thoroughly. 
Or, if you are willing to take the 
extra trouble, boil the sugar and half 
the water together for ten minutes 
to makeasyrup. Add the fruit juices 
before the syrup is taken off the fire; 
then put in the remainder of the 
water and let the nixture cool. Serve 
the beverage in little tumblers one- 
It is a 
good plan to have a small bag, about 
eighteen by nine inches in size. With 
a stout ice mallet and this little bag 
to hold the ice, a bowlful of ice may 
be cracked fine at a moment's no- 
tice. The best materials for these 
bags are burlaps and the ordinary 
heavy hempen salt bagging in which 
grocers receive their salt. 


TovcH Guass.—Wire glass, a com- 
paratively new material, is finding 
favor for buildings where a constant 
shock and jar makes it dangerous 
or expensive to use the ordinary 
heavy variety. Wire glass is about 
one-fourth of an inch thick, and has 
embedded in it a mesh-work of strong 
wire. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company has decided to use nearly 
20,000 square feet of it in its new 
train shed at Broad-street Station, 
Philadelphia. At present, ordinary 
glass is used, but to guard against 
danger of its cracking and falling 
upon travelers beneath, a copper- 
wire netting has to be spread under 
it. Secretary Tracy, it is said, has 
given orders that all the doors, win- 


dows, and ports of the cruiser New. 


York, now being completed at Cramp’s 

shipyard, be fitted with wire glass, 

which will withstand the shock of 

the discharge of big guns.— Methodist 
rotestant. 


Newspaper obituaries of the late 
Jay Gould furnished to his son, make 
a slip six miles in length. There are 
twelve thousand cuttings from Amer- 
ican and Oanadian papers, three 


thousand from British, and five thou- | J. 


sand from Continental papers. 


PRICE 


Powder. 


cThe only Poss’ UF Teter Fowdar No Atom 
Used in Millions of Homes—4o Years the Standard. 


“a 


‘| PARK CHURCH—416 Devisadero St. 


Secretary and Treasurer—James E 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANUISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
Services, II A. M. and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12 :30; Chinese school, 6 P. M. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


| PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 


tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, If A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9°30 A.M. and 12:30 
Pp. M-; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P, M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rey. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12°30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. 

Rey. 

Horase W. Houlding, Pastor, esidence 8% 

Alpine St. 

P. M.  Sunday-school: 3: P. M. Prayer 

Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:30. 


OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H, Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, II A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
A.M. and 7:30 P, M. .Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 


OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching by E. R. 
Galloway at 7:30 P.M. Sunday-school, 
12:15 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Friday, 8 P. M 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P. M. 

SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing at 7:30 M., by G, T, McCollum. 


Superintendent. 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. John 
H. Kemp, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 
3P. M. 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 eet avenue. 


. Ager, 508 
Clay street. 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K, W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary M. Smitb, Public Library Riverside, 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison 
C. Blaikie, South Los Angeles, Cal. Superin- 
tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs. J. H. 
Woodworth, Pasadena, Superintendent of 
Children’s Work, Mrs, W. H. Dwight, Pasa- 
dena. 

Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs. T. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F, Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Howard, 911 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. Anna S, Averill, 1633 Rockwell 
avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-President Los 
Angeles District—Mrs. Maria G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. J.G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary — Mrs. H. A. 
Brown, Belmont Hall, Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. McPherron, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F.A. Miller, Riverside. Super- 
intendent Christian Endeavor Work—Miss C, 
L. Tatham, 1127 S. Hill street. Superintend- 
ent Children’s Work—Mrs. Bel Scott, Ontario, 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 
street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions, 
President—Miss Anna Hall. Vice-President— 
Mrs. A. K. Armold. Treasurer, Mrs. Geo. H. 
Buckingham. Financial Secretary—Miss E. 
Hammond. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O'Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. —Boston and Chicago. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D. 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer-—E. Lawrence Barnard. Rev. Loyal 
L. Wirt, Superintendent for Central and North- 
eru California; 524 Thirty-first street, Oakland. 


American Home Missionary Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New \ awk. Secre- 
taries — Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., . Rev. 
J. B. Clark, D. rs Rev. Washington Choate. 
Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, D.D. Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 
J. K. Harrison, 735 Market street; residence, 


ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 


American Missio Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Western 
District Secretary—Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
WwW on street, Chicago, IIl, 

ornia Chinese 
to the American Association. Rev. 
K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
Pond, 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, Sec- 


retary. 

The Congregational Church Building 
Seciety.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD., 
59 Bible House, New York: Treasurer—H.O, 
Pinneo, 59 Bible House, New York. 


American Board C. F. 
Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. 
_retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. 
Judson Smith, D.D. 


for the Pacific Coast — Rev. Walter Frear, 
= office, 7 Montgomery Ave, S. F. 
onary Society of the Swedish Con- 
onal Churehes.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
itting street, Chicago. 

Woman’s Beard of the Pacifie.— President 
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H. E, Jewett, Vacaville. RecordingSec 


etary— Mrs, S 
rancisco. 


S. S. Smith, 1704 Geary St., San 
F Home Secretaris—Mrs. 


Sunday serviees; 11 A. M. 7:30 - 


Sunday-school at 3 P. M., F. K. Houston | 


1005 Capp street, San Francisco. Supt. South- | 


int 461 East Fourteenth steet, Oakiind; 
C. J. Hutchius, 801 Capp street, 
(Mrs. 


Home Secretary). oreign Secretary—Mrs. 


Is the people’s choice. The only 


that will out ali that can*be said 
praise of it. Baking and Roasting, econ 
of fuel, cleanliness, faultless quality 
workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
al odors from Ventilsted Oven, allowing 
all odors m the oven to pass into the 
chimney. 


John F. Myers & Co. 4 


863 MARKET STREET. 


DIK BOLD 


Safe &. Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 
Oorrespondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO OOAS8T, 
411 and 413 Market St., 8S. F. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., 8S. F., 

Will endeavor te please any who would want 

suit of clothing made 

_ to order. 

stock, manufactured from: eee 
PURE 


If we do not have in stock the particular 
tern our customer wants, we will go with kim 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco te 
choosefrom. Fifteen per cent. discount te 
clergymen. 

323 BUSH STREET, 8S. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Goods, now in stock. 


Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Ot. 
fices supplied at the eo rates. gi 


No. 224 Eddy Street. 


Bet. Taylor — Jones Sts. 
Wigwam. 


Next to Ne 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & ‘oar 


and Dealers in 
NEWS, 


WRITING AND 


WRAPPING 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDEBS’ BOARD, ETO, 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Gom- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 7 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


716-721 Filbert Street. 
Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines. 
ater pum 
at high tide, and 


25 cents. 


CRYSTAL BATHS. 


cars. John Farnham, Manager 


CATALOG 


MENEBLY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. BELLS, 
neted for superiority over 


BE ENT WKS 
BEL LL | 


Warren, Honorary 


Joseph Hutchinson, Menlo Park. Treasurer— 
Mrs, R. E. Cole, 572 Twelfth street, Oakland. 
Contributions for the Young Ladies’ Branch of 
the Woman’s Board should be sent to Miss Grace | 
E. Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 1722 — 
Geary street, San Francisco. 7 


Gonuine Hand Woven and Mand Spun 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


Physicians recommend the sta hot 
sea-water tub and swimming baths, foot of — 
Mason street, terminus of North Beach 
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$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 

S#e.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 

Take NoTice—LIBERAL OFFER.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THE PAcIFIC for 
one year. THE PACIFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
en our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
amy time within three months, It will pay you 
and yours well. | 


Wednesday, May 17, 1893. 


The conception people have of 
ministers may be founded on rather 
@ narrow induction. For example, 
we find a literary contributor in our 
foremost magazine who regards as 
a great heresy the notion that the 
normal thing for a man is to keep 
moving—to keep steadily and regu- 
larly at work—fortifying his point in 
the following way: “It is a notorious 
fact, proved many times by statistics, 
that the longest-lived persons are 
ministers; and we all know how 
spasmodic their habits ‘are; how they 
write their sermons in @ hurry on 
Saturday, are busy with their various 
functions on Sunday, and then laze 
about for the next two or three 
days”! ‘his literary fellow regards 
this style of life as eminently whole- 
some, as well as sensible. No doubt, 
there is no small bit of resemblance 
to fact in the description thus given. 
But that is only one type of ministeri- 


- al economy of time, and is not regard- 


edas by any means the model type. 
Nor has it been generally supposed 
that this sort of worker is the longest- 
lived,any more than that he is the most 
effective. At the same time,a word 
cin always be said in favor of the 
man who, when he does work, puts 
his whole energy into his business, 
aud when he rests, rests. But that is 


- only repeating the proverb of the 


bow that is always bent. 


The ordinary reader of American 
newspapers has no conception of the 
intensity and unanimity of the op- 
position to Home Rule, and of bitter- 
ness toward Giadstone, which pre- 
vails in clerical circles not only in 
Ireland and England, but in Scotland 
even. An Irish paper is spread be- 
fore us, by the courtesy of a friend, 


which contains forty columns of re- 


plies from clergymen, all bearing 
right down with all their weight 
upon the bill before Parliament and 
its proposer. The Presbyterians of 
Ulster talk in very much the same 
way. The editor of the British 
Weekly, itself Gladstonian, says: “In 
all the Church of England, we doubt 
if there is one clergyman out of two 
hundred who is now supporting the 
Liberal Party. In the Church of 
Scotland (Presbyterian) we do not 
know of a single Gladstonian minis- 
ter.” This condition, intense enough 


on the Irish issue only, is aggravated 


by the disestablishment problems in 
Wales, soon to be more alive in the 
rest of Great Britain. The figure of 
the aged Premier, churchman as he 
is, leading his column against the 
prayers, we might almost say the 
imprecations, of so many zealous co- 
religionists is a pathetic phenomenon. 


The decision of the Mississippi 
Judge who sentenced some White 
Caps to two years in the penitentiary 
i3 one indication that the better senti- 
ment of the people is asserting itself 
in the South. It is high time it 
did. We are glad, also, to_see a 
square condemnation in a Louisville 
religious exchange of the procedure 
ef the Governor of South Carolina in 
exposing to a mob a colored man, 
who, when suspected by the mob of a 
crime, put himself under the protec- 
tion of His Excellency. Yet, without 
any trial, and in all probability inno- 
cent, he was lynched. Altogether 
too much of this sort of extempore 
wickedness in the name of justice has 
been current in our land. 


A dispatch tells us of the death of 
Dr. R. W. McAlk the English Con- 
gregational minister who, on a first 
visit to Paris, in 1872, felt impelled 
to remain and begin a work for the 
working class of that city, and who 
has, until very recently, continued to 
eonduct it with marked results. On-his- 
recent retiring from the immediate 
eharge, his valuable services received, 


, even from the French Government, an 


-unusual recognition. He received the 
honor of being made a knight of the 
Legion of Honor, a distinction rarely 
conferred for merit so distinctively 


| school lesson. 


evangelical. It is said that only once 
before has this token been bestowed 
in respect for such an evangelical 
life, and that was bestowed by Louis 
XVIII upon John Frederic Oberlin. 


The letter, which we publish on 
another page, sent by the California 
Sunday-school Convention to Mrs. 
George Fiske, who has the care of 
the Union chapel in Yosemite Valley, 
reminds us how much real sympathy 
there always is at hand if the call be 
made upon it. How many there are 
within a few miles of friendliness— 
next door to it—if they would only 
appeal! What a field for our 
Leagues, Unions and Endeavor So- 
cieties in the unevangelized counties 
about them! Mission scouts over 
hot valleys are sweet as on the burn- 
ing plains of India. Before you 
aspire to Fujiyama or the Hima- 
layas, try your purpose on a mission 
among the foothills of California. 
And before you give up and say no 
man cares for your soul, or your ob- 
scure field of toil, speak your mind 
to a brother. That tremendous word 
of Jesus, “Ask and ye shall receive,” 
is like the California child. It has 
been neglected. The following let- 
ter was voted to be -sent from the 
Sunday-school Convention at Pacific 
Grove to Mrs. Geo. Fiske, who has 
care of the chapel at Yosemite, and 
the religious papers of the Coast 
were requested to publish it. 


Rev. E. S. Williams, in another col- 
umn, gives an account of the Sunday- 
school Convention at Pacific Grove 
in his own inimitable way, and a de- 
tailed report in addition would be 
superfluous; saving a few important 
omissions, he has more than covered 
the ground—for our good brother 
has a way of portraying only the 
bright side, and covering the de- 
fects; which were so many, especially 
in the teaching of that next Sunday- 
Rev. William Rader’s 
address on the “Mission and Motive 
of the Sunday-ischool,’ on the first 
evening, was most excellent, and set 
the standard for the very excellent 
addresses which followed all through 
the meetings. Then the “spread,” 
on Thursday noon, to which Brother 
Williams invited all Congregational- 
ists—and it was not confined to them 
—in the church which is in process 
of erection, should have good men- 
tion. Long tables filled~ with the 
best of food were set in the part of 
the building which has a floor, and 
which has been used for meetings. 
This was curtained off for the occa- 
sion, and here between one and two 
hundred sat down and partook to 
their full satisfaction. 
iams then called out for short speech- 
es Mrs. Emily Carter Snell Super- 
intendent of the Sabbath-school, who 
told us of the progress of the enter- 
prise; Revs. Kimball, Ketchem, Cross, 
Wirt, Luark and Sister Moulton of 
Campbells, and James E. Ager. It 
was a delightful occasion. Here is a 
beautiful building going up, which 
will seat six hundred, and cost some 
$6.000. The site is a gift. Some 
$2,500 has already been expended in 
building, and the workmen are paid 
every Saturday night. The money 
comes from far and near, and the 
work will continue as long as it con- 
tinues to come. Brother Williams 
has a large congregation in the hall 
where they now meet. No home mis- 
sionary help is asked for. They are 
a brave people. Help them to com- 
plete the building, and they will soon 
be a strong church. The dear pastor 
and his good wife live in a delightful 
cottage near by. Our Congregation- 
al plant in that beautiful Grove was a 
great surprise to the writer of this 
article. 


The Board of Supervisors of this 
city at their last meeting, Monday 
evening, passed to print, by a vote of 
ten to one, the following resolution, 
which was presented by the Chair- 
man of the Health and Police Com- 
mittee as an amendment to the liquor 
ordinance: 


Provided, however, as a police measure for 
the suppression of public vice and immorality 
and crime, that no license shall be granted 
under this section upon the recommendation of 
citizens or otherwise, to any person who has 
been convicted of a felony, or to any person 
who has carried on, is carrying on, or is about 
to carry on the business of selling or furnishing 
Spirituous, malt, fermented liquors or wines 
in any dance cellar or dance hall, or in any 
place where females are suffered or provided to 
wait or attend in any manner on any person, 
and wherein also any musical, theatrical or 
other public exhibition or performance is ex- 
hibited « r performed, or in connection with any 
place of resort for lewd, immoral or unlawful 


purposes. 


Mr. J. H. Stickney, the retired iron 
merchant of Baltimore, who died 
Wednesday of last week, after lega- 
cies to relatives amounting to $200,- 
000, gave the residue, aggregating 
more than half a million, to various 
Congregational organizations and so- 
cieties. To the First Congregational 
Church, Baltimore, he gave $30,000; 
to the American Home Missionary 
Society, $150,000, and $50,000 to the 
American Missionary Association of 
New York, on condition that they 
change their names ‘to “Congrega- 
tional” Missionary Societies. Beloit 
College and Colorado College are 
also remembered.—Advance. 


Brother Will- 


__ “A LITTLE SACERDOTALISM.” 


BY PROF. GEORGE MOOAR. 


On Thursday, April 6th, in cele- 
bration of the martyrdom of John 
Greenwood and Henry Barrowe. Dr. 
Joseph Parker preached the memori- 
al sermon. Many ministers were 
there, we are told, “and some in cler- 
ical dress. Near the front, sat two 
Wesleyan ministers, who applauded 
frequently and heartily till Dr. Park- 
er came to his remarks on the com- 
munion. Then they looked at each 
other in dismay.” This, according to 
the British weekly, is the passage 
which produced the shock : 


‘*There is,” said the preacher, ‘‘a little 
sacerdotalism amongst ourselves, and we must 
get rid of it, What did I read in the leading 
journal only yesterday ? That in a certain 
Church—not the Anglican—a licentiate could 
not baptize and could not marry and could not 
officiate at the Lord’s table. And have I not 
heard of some of you reverend fathers hurrying 
home on Saturday because the communion was 
on the neat day, and the young student helper 
could not administer it? Ah, it is no use our 
talking about the more highly decorated sacer- 
dotalism if we palter with the thing ourselves. 
In my conception of the Church, any one of 
you can administer the Lord’s Supper. I need 
not hasten home because my young brother as- 
sistant has not been ordained, and therefore I 
must preside. Away withit! It is supersti 
tion, it is priestcraft, it is the very thing which 
we set ourselves up to denounce. Why, it 
would be lovely to me, sometimes, if some kina, 
sweet old mother would sit down at that sacra- 
mental table, and say, as only a woman can 
say, ‘This is my body, broken for you; take, 
eat. This is my blood, shed for you; drink ye 
all of it.’ It would touch me with motherly in- 
fluence, with a mysterious, inexplicable energy 
of love, The act itself would be a sacrament.” 


It can hardly surprise one who 
considers the situation in which the 


preacher was speaking that he should 


have expressed himself in this some- 
what emphatic fashion, for Dr. 
Parker is nothing if he is not elo- 
quent. But he was telling again that 
story of the early separatists, which 
cannot be read or heard without stir- 
ring the blood. Those men revolted 
with intense conviction against that 
whole system, then regnant, which 
made their standing in the kingdom 
of their Saviour, and their hope of sal- 
vation, dependent upon the assump- 
tions of the Anglican hierarchy. 
Moreover, the non-conformists of 
England, at this very present time, 
may well be pardoned for some heat, 
for the generation in which they live 
sees this same high-churchly preten- 
sion urging itself into prominence. 
The subtile leaven of sacerdotalism 
‘has been energetically working for a 
long time past. Even a body like the 
Church of Scotland, with all the trad- 
itions of Jobn Knox in its veins, feels 
its influence. Experience shows, too, 
that this tendency sets towards 
Rome, and an Englishman, with all 
the brave story of the Reformation 
and the commonwealth behind him, 
is justified in making utter protest 
against even the suspicion of such a 
heresy among sons of such fathers. 
What is the heresy in sacerdotal- 
ism? I noticein “Lux Mundi,” the au- 
thor of one of the papers cites admir- 


That scholarly divine is charged with 
being a leader in the ritualistic move- 
meut in the Scottish Establishment. 
The sentence reads “sacerdotalism, 
priestliness, is the prime element in 
her {t. e. the Church] being.” That 
is because Christ is the great priest 
of our humanity, offering himself for 
our salvation; and the Church, which 
is his body, must be like him in its 
sacrificial spirit, filling up, according 
to Paul’s thought, that which is be- 
hind in the matter of suffering ser- 
vice. That sort of priestliness we all 
hold. But let none of these advo- 
cates palm off upon us the false sort 


of our Christian faith. Sacerdotalism, 
in the sense repudiated by our Pur- 
itan stock from the beginning, claims 
not that all followers of the Master 
are or should be partakers of his 
spirit, but that a certain small portion 
are invested, by the laying on of 
hands, with exclusive authority to ab- 
solve men from sin, to administer the 
sacraments and other ordinances of 
Christ’s kingdom on the earth. That 
is an utterly unhallowed claim. To 
it we do not give place; no, not for an 
hour. Even when that claim in its 
mildest form has latterly been prof- 
fered in the sacred name of the Unity 
for which Christ made his intercessory 
prayer, the various Protestant com- 
munions have shown themselves 
worthy of their patrimony; they have 
not faltered with the untenable as- 
sumption. 

But though these communions 
show a becoming aversion to the 
pretty “highly decorated sacerdotal- 
ism,” are they in the habit of cherish- 
ing, here and there, a bit of its garb? 
Take the instances cited for us. Be- 
cause in a certain church, not Angli- 
can, @ licentiate could not baptize, 
and could not marry, and could not 
officiate at the Lord’s table—would 
that prove sacerdotalism? We might 
suspect it; but suspicion does not 
close the case, for there might be 
other and very Protestant reasons 
for such regulation of the matters re- 
ferred to. Suppose one sees Dr. 
Parker himself hastening home to ad- 
minister communion. Is it necessary 
to infer that he believes that the 
Lord’s Supper would not be a valid 
remembrance of the Saviour in case 
his “young brother assistant” adminis- 
tered it? Perhaps the congregation 
at City Temple might prefer the pas- 
tor to the assistant. in that as well as 
in every other part of the church ser- 
vices. It is a well-known fact that 
John Robinson advised!’ William 


ingly a sentence of Prof. Milligan. 


under the name of the very essence 


their full gospel 


notions. 


of the church. So that when our 


in the Church or churches. 
It has sometimes seemed to me 


in the following way: 


practice 


promise. 
it must decide for itself. 


him authority to do so. 
life? 


dination by a council? 


ognition. 


churches. 


by the hands of reverent men. 


of the true Head of the Church ? or, 
would a fair credit for that do any 
harm to us? There would still re- 
main, necessary and fit, the special 
recognition into the adopted fellow- 
ship of our own churches. All that 
was presumably genuine and Chris- 
tian in the former public commit- 
ment is honored, but the change in- 
cident to the new relations is also 
decisively and formally manifested. 

Other illustrations of what might be 
suspected as sacerdotal tendencies 
could have been mentioned in the 
City Temple. By all means, let hands 
like ours be clean who bear the holy 
vessels. Let no thorough-going 
process of purging out the bad 
leaven bring any “dismay.” The ef- 
fect is not to diminish the real sanc- 
tity of the pastoral calling, nor to 
minimize the qualifications for it, nor 
to lessen or loosen the orderly pro- 
visions for ascertaining and certifying 
those qualifications. The sacerdotal 
idea of the ministry is not the one 
that ennobles it. It is fascinating; it 
has tremendous power, too. It has 


Brewster not to assume the functions 
of teacher and administrator of the 
| sacraments at Plymouth, even though 
some years were passing away with- 
out the enjoyment, by the settlers, of 
privileges. Yet 
Brewster was an elder, and an unu- 
sually gifted and competent man; 
and Robinson had emancipated him- 
self long and fully from sacerdotal 
He has, in one of his treat- 
ises, himself argued and cited prece- 
dents to show that a local company 
of believers, if necessary, can supply, 
out of its own membership, persons 
who can fill every position in the 
government, worship, and instruction 


London preacher says that in his 
judgment any one of his congrega- 
tion can administer the Lord’s Sup- 
per, he is uttering only the common- 
places of our polity. But, while any 
one can administer, it by no means 
follows that it is best that overy one 
should.’ The body that determines 
who is best to receive the trust must 
be the body of believers, by orderly 
vote. That is the same as saying 
that it is necessary for a man, com- 
monly, to be ordained, if he would 
acceptably assume the full functions 
of the ministry. But ordination in 
our vocabulary is not the endue- 
ment of the person with the special 
sanctity of an order of priests. It is 
simply the express assignment of an 
approved person to a specific service 


that associations that approbate young 
men are in some danger of cultivat- 
ing a little of the sacerdotal feeling 
They are often 
understood to license to preach, but 
not to administer baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. ~ But is the latter the 
greater? Does it require more qual- 
ification, spiritual or intellectual? 
Did Paul regard it a more sacred 
and responsible thing to baptize than 
to proclaim the message by word of 
mouth? These questions may occur to 
one who sympathizes with the convic- 
tions expressed the other day by Rev. 
F. B. Perkins, that the conception and 
in our congregations re- 
garding the sacraments need to be 
deepened—invested with more and 
richer meaning. Still, it is not our 
view that the officiator produces the 
real Presence in the ordinance. Would 
it not clear up the question if it 
were more distinctly emphasized that 
associations do not confer any license 
in the proper sense of that word. 
They simply give a favorable opin- 
ion, after careful examination, of the 
young man’s spirit, attainments and 
What any church has fcr 
that person so recommended to do, 
If it wishes 
him to supply its pulpit, it can give 
Is there any 
reason why it may not employ him 
for any other local and temporary 
service necessary to the full church 


In this point of view, what, if any- 
thing, sacerdotal comes by that act 
which we are accustomed to call or- 
Nothing. 
That is rather recognition by the as- 
sociated churches of an ordination 
by the local church already initiated, 
but not consummated. When that 
is consummated then, according to an 
accepted divergence from, or expan- 
sion of, the early New England idea, 
the man is owned as a competent 
person to discharge the full offices 
of the ministry in the eutire circuit 
of the existing fellowship. Nothing 
sacerdotal has entered into this rec- 
The local body and its 
candidate have merely acknowledged 
their obligat ons in the sisterhood of 


But, suppose now, a case where a 
man has been sacerdotalized, as he is 
in the “order” of several bodies of 
professed Christians, including the 
Church of Rome, should the Congre- 
gational body receive the leaven into 
itself in the person of a priest? It 
certainly would, if it received him as 
a priest. But suppose it received 
him, he having renounced the false 
clerical assumption of exclusive grace, 
and retaining only in a consecrated 
memory his former recognition as a 
messenger of the Christian religion. 
According to his light he was then 
set apart as a Christian preacher and 
administrator, in reverent forms, and 
Was 
all that, say in the case of Pere 
Hyacinthe, of no account in the eyes 


| 


won away from us gifted souls, as 
Newman, Manning. It may associate 
with itself eloquence, devotion, beauty 
of art, organizing power, scholarship. 
But itself isa lieandasnare. Never- 
theless, lies and snares have a long 
life in our race. These churches of 
ours can never cope with the forces 
of our day by allowing any poor 
standard of the ministry to prevail. 


The sturdy martyrs of the Separ- | 


atists, whom we deservedly commem- 
orate, organized themselves in petty 
conventicles, and they did maintain 
that such a small band could, if ne- 
cessity required, celebrate ordinances 
without other ordaining hands than 
its own; but they longed with all the 
intensity of the spirit of truth that 
was in them for pastors learned, 
well-balanced, wise; and they had 
them in a long and blessed succes- 
sion. We abjure the sacerdotal theory ; 
but by as much as we do it intelli- 
gently, we magnify the two apostolic 
utterances—not only, “Woe is me if 
I preach not the gospel”; but, “ Who 
is sufficient for these things ?” 


FROM UREGON. 


Among the many things said by 
the noted temperance advocate, John 
G. Wooley, in his addresses in this 
city a few days ago, none were more 
forcible and to the point than his re- 
marks on witness-hearing. Having 
been a thoroughly trained lawyer, with 
an extensive court practice, he showed 
by legal methods what was required 
for any one to measure up to the 
standard of a’ true witness. By his 
keen and searching analysis of much 
of the testimony given by many pro- 
fessing Christians, it was demonstrat- 
ed most clearly that they oftentimes 
came far short of being credible wit- 
nesses. He laid special stress upon 
the value of truthful testimony, and 
said that the progress of Christ's 
kingdom depended solely upon that. 

In avery pointed way he illustrated 
the attitude of the Church on the li- 
quor question. When one found a 
man who was a dance-house keeper, 
a horse-racer, a gambler, a bar-keep- 
er, a Sabbath-breaker, etc., there was 
no question as to where he stood re- 
garding the use of liquor. But a 
man might be a. member of any of 
the Churches, without that fact in- 
dicating in any sense his position re- 
garding the destructive traffic in 
strong drink. He appealed most 
strongly for a united stand among 
all Christians regarding this matter, 
as without this, but little could be 
done in staying the drink habit. 

Communion service was observed 
by the First church of this city last 
Sunday. Seven new members were 
received; two on confession and five 
by letter. At the Oregon City church 
eleven were received; five on confes- 
sion, and seven by letter. | 

About one year ago, Rev. F. W. 
Parker, pastor of the Smyrna church, 
near the town of Needy, a post village 
forty-five miles southeast of Portland, 
in passing through a prairie some six 
miles west of his church, suggested to 
a gentleman with whom he was trav- 
eling, a resident of this prairie: “I 
would like to see you people build 
a church near the schoolhouse at the 
crossroads yonder. There are a good 
many people in this vicinity without 
any church privileges, and a church 
at that point would accommodate 
them.” Those words lodged in the 
mind of the person spoken to. A 
little later, the advisability of forming 
a church organization was discussed, 
and the way opened for its consum- 
mation. Immediately afterwards, the 
need of a church-home became ap- 
parent, and all united with a will to 
bring about that end. 

Last Sunday, a church building 
which cost $1,100 was dedicated free 
of debt, save a loan of $250 from the 
C. C. B. S. The services were con- 
ducted by Rev. Cephas F. Clapp, as- 


sisted by Pastor Parker and Hev. J. 


M. Barber of the Hoodview church at 
Wilsonville. The church has twenty 
members, a flourishing Christian En- 
deavor Society, and a Sunday-school 
of seventy members. Notwithstand- 
ing the community is wholly a rural 
one, fully two hundred and fifty were 
present at the dedication services. 

In addition to the foregoing, Pastor 
Parker has oversight of the church at 
Hubbard. A building will be erect- 
ed at this place before long. A 
handsome plot of ground, 100 x 100, 
centrally located, was donated to the 
church for a building site by an in- 
fidel some time ago. 

Rev. J. M. Barber will begin eyan- 
gelistic services in the Hassalo-street 
church this evening, and continue 
them all the week. ; 
The May festival of the Girls’ Mis- 
sion Band of the Portland First church 
was held last Friday evening. A fine 
musical and literary program was 
rendered, which reflected much credit 
upon all taking part, and upon Mrs. 
Frank M. Warren, the efficient Su- 
perintendent of the Band. 
Superintendent Clapp preached for 
Rev. J. L. Hershner in the Mississippi- 
avenue church this morning. 
The eighth annual State Sunday- 
school Convention will be held at 
Newberg during the present week. 

Gero. H. Himes. 
Portiann, May 14, 1893. 


A round trip rate of $50 has been 
made tor railroad employes from 
this city to Chicago to visit the Fair. 
We are glad of it, and prophesy that 
it will be the rate for all before the 
season is Over. | 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Dear Paciric: The twenty-sixth An- 
nual Convention of the Sabbath. 
school Association of the State of 


9th, 10th, and 11th. It was silent 
and solemn as a Quaker meeting for 
some time after the announced hour 
of opening. 

A little Endeavor enthusiasm and 
volunteer singing was needed. [ 
think I must part with some of my 
‘superfluous modesty, and learn to 
“pitch in” myself. So you have fair 
warning—lookout! But when our 
noble brother J. Q. A. Henry really 
took the helm, and S. G. Gale gave 
his cordial and well-prepared address 
of welcome, we began to see what a 
feast was before us. These addresses 
held such high standards of motive 
and of work, that our hearts began to 
ache at our deficiencies. I suppose 
that is one mission of conventions to 
deepen our discontent, and drive us 
to the divine Teacher with the pray- 


without thy special help, O Master ?” 
Fortunately the Association was 
solvent. Fortunate, I say, unless 
there were a debt for some successful 
venture. Sometimes a debtis a stim- 
ulus. One felt in this Convention 
that there was power enough to carry 
through any well-approved scheme of 
duty. Though not quite ready to 
vote a great salary for an undiscov- 
ered Major-General, there was a cur- 
rent of feeling that the great unevan- 
gelized were field enough for any such 
man. My delight in the election of 
Loyal L. Wirt as all kinds of Secre- 
tary for the State Work the coming 
year is as much beyond a sectarian 
one as heaven is higher than May- 
flower Church steeple. (This reminds 
me to tell the good lady who is wor- 
ried about the squat little steeple in 
the church porch, that it is built there 
because it can so be most economi- 
cally finished. When complete, it 
will be hoisted thirty-five feet by jack- 
screws, at a cost of about a dollar a 
foot, avoiding all costly staging and 
risk of falls.) While doing our work 
he will so summarize and state our 
opportyinities and our duties, that I 
look for a very blaze of intelligent 
enthusiasm from the next Convention. 


The dignity, strength and courtesy 
of President M. J. Fergusson of the 
Christian Church promise well for a 
year of progress, too. And as Pre- 
siding Elder Bovard carried his sensi- 
ble motion that our new officers hold 
through the next meeting, they will 
have opportunity to carry out the 
program they make, and clinch the 
nails they drive. I should feel that I 
were letting flowers wither for a 
grave, which [ pray may be long un- 
dug, and keeping them from a bureau 
which ought be kept fresh and full of 
them every day, did I not express the 
general sympathy with ex-President 
Henry in the threatened loss of his 
hearing. I know what it means. Heav- 
en avert it from this valued leader, if 
our Father may wisely answer all our 
prayers. 

Thaj the Convention was in tender 
sympathy with all tried workers, wit- 
ness the letter, in this number of THe 
Pactric, sent to Mrs. Geo. Fiske of Yo- 
semite. What kind of a Christian or 
minister is he who, resting in the 
mighty canyon, fails to give a hearty 
word and hand-shake to this most 
worthy lady, and once on Sunday to 
lift up a testimony of thanksgiving to 
Him who has given us the very grand- 
est park in the wide world. 

San Benito County brought the 
most kindling report of local organiz- 
ation, and to Pastor Luark and his 
consecrated flock the praise is due. 
God bless them! Monterey County 
is quickening. | 


requests, and give in your clear type 
Bro. James Ager’s paper on “The 
Duties of the Superintendent.” 
Brothers W. B. Noble of San Rafael 
and Ray Palmer of Stockton led us 
very high in the thought of the effi- 
ciency of the Sunday-school in the 


dom. If only our prayer service had 
followed this kindling theme! 


Berkeley Presbyterian church is 
fortunate in Pastor Ketchum. His 
head is level and his heart is warm. 
“ Stumbling-blocks” must get out of 
his way. He kindly stood at short 
notice in place of Dr. M. M. Gibson 
of San Francisco, and won all hearts 
to him. President Fergusson illus- 
trated his own subject, “Character as 
a Teaching Force.” Look at him for 
a year, friends, praying for fresh 
baptisms on him as he says to our 
young Napoleon, “Go on, Loyal!” 
Courteous gentlemen are Wirt, Mc- 
Connell and Walker, claiming what 
we all concede, that their Pilgrim, 
Westminster and Baptist publications 
are the finest in the world, for the 
Con gregationalists, Presbyterians and 
Baptists, who prefer them; and what 
& commentary on the use of “ Helps” 
was the study of the Sunday-school 
lesson in the Convention. I got 
hold of “ Westminster,” but did not 
look at the notes. So did many oth- 
ers. 

What shall I say of Dr. H. M. Du 
Bose? Graceful as Robert Ingersoll, 


rhetorical as Edward Everett, evan- 
gelical as Theodore L. Cuyler. The 


Book shone under his sunny treat- 


ment. I imagined its effect on a 


fresh young teacher from the country, 


‘hearing it for the first time. I should 


not want to run against his pen or 


California met at Pacific Grove, May 


er, “Who is sufficient for these things | 


Please, dear Paciric, answer many 


spiritual conquest of the child king- 


ber Dad 
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tongue. The more such South Caro- 
linians come among us, the stronger 
our Union will be. Many regretted 
Brother Pullan’s absence from the 
promised teaching of the lesson, but 
Rev. John Kimball stepped bravely 
‘nto the breach and held the class. 
One of the two ministers who whis- 
pered is sorry, and. makes public’ 
apology. Got caught up by his 
Superintendent, who pointed a moral; 
ointed a finger at him, too. Any- 
body’s face red? Brother Kimball] 
ean filla’ gap well. Don’t wonder. 
First church, keep him busy. Would 
like to keep in his class. 

Happy primary class that has Mrs. 
Leggett for teacher. “Johnny, Don’t” 
would be converted to “Johnny Do,” 
in a few sessions, and his face begin 
to shine like his of Patmos, and his 
heart would get to testifying soon, 
«Little children love one another.” 

It was a pity not to have had forty 
real live kids there for her to prac- 
tice on. Give her a chance at 
the next Convention at Stockton. 
Ill take the contract to corral 
them. No lariats wanted after Mrs. 
Leggett begins. The Convention 
culminated in the closing addresses of 
Rey. E. R. Dille, who set “the child 
in the midst,” until our faces began 
to reflect his. A great M. E. believer 
in holiness gloried in Dr. E. SB. 
Chapman’s appeal to “The World's 
Bible,” to live holy in Christ Jesus. 
Our standards are not far different, if 
we do get at them in different ways, 
and by a varying phraseology. Cal- 
ifornia’s best days in Sunday-school 
work are before her. There was grip 
in the closing hand-shakes, fellow- 
ship in partings and songs, faith 
in Him. Epwin Sipney 


Religions Uews. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


At the last Monday Club, Prof. 
George Mooar read a paper on “A 
Little Sacerdotalism,” which we give 
to our readers in another column. 
At the next meeting, Rev. F. B. Per- 
kins will present the subject. 


Rey. and Mrs. D. Goodsell of Mur- 
phys, also Mrs. Professor C. S. Nash 
of Oakland, were visitors at the Club. 


In the First church in this city last 
Sabbath morning, Rev. Wm. Rader, 
associate pastor of the First church, 
Oakland, preached in exchange with 
Pastor C. O. Brown, an excellent ser- 
mon from the text John xii: 32. 
When Mr. Rader preaches in the First 
church again, the people will be there 
to hear him. In the evening, Dr. 
Brown had a 2 ea for his 
lecture on “Esther* Woman as Hero- 
ine.” Next Sabbath evening the 
theme will be “Mary of Bethany: 
Woman as Friend.” 


The members of the First Congre- 
gational church and society had a 
delightful evening at the home of 
the pastor and his wife, Dr. and Mrs. 
C. O. Brown, 1359 Post street, last 
Monday week. The house was 
thronged with old and young. The 
young ladies of Van Ness Seminary 
furnished the literary and musical 
entertainment of theevening. There 
were songs, and recitations, and in- 
strumental music. | 

Recollect the Bay Conference in 
the Third church in this city conven- 
ing to-morrow afternoon at 1:30 Pp. m. 


Rev. Steve Holcomb spoke in tbe 
Third church in the morning on the 
“Work of the Union Mission.” 


Rev. J. A. Cruzan will preach in 
Bethany church next Sabbath in ex- 
change with Rev. Dr. Pond, who goes 
to Santa Cruz to attend the anniver- 
sary of the Chinese school. 


Children’s Sunday was successfully 
observed at Olivet church. The morn- 
ing was devoted to the primary de- 
partment, Pastor Cole preaching from 
John x:9 on “The Lessons of the 
Sheep-fold,” with blackboard illustra- 
tions. The evening was given to the 
main school, the Pilgrim Carol Ser- 
vice, “Our Country,” being used, and 
the pastor speaking on “True Patriot- | 
ism.” A collection was taken for our 
Sunday-school Society. Large Con- 
_gregations were present all day. 


Some of the workers of the Salva- 
tion Army held service in the chapel at 
Ocean View in the morning. They 
have been made welcome to the use 
of the church at that hour for the 
present. A number of people are in- 
. duced to attend who do not go to 
church. 

Rev. Geo. W. Henning, pastor of 
Second church, Oakland, delivered a 
lecture on “Where Is Hell,” the sec- 
ond of a course, in the evening to a 
good audience. In the after-meeting 
nine young men from the British 
ship Conford confessed Christ, and 
joined the Floating Endeavor Society. 
Next Sunday will be observed as 
Children’s Day by a sermon in the 
morning on “How to Have Good 
Children,” and a Flower and Bird 
Concert in the evening. 


Rev. J. Clarke Robbins preached 
as usual in the North Berkeley church; 
subjects, ‘The Kingdom of God is 
Within You” and “A Searching Ques- 
tion.” Although this church is less 
than a year old, it has fully vindicat- 
ed its right to existence. It has a 
prayer-meeting of from 20 to 30, a 
Sunday-school of over 50, congrega- 


soon. This week its elegant new 
church home is being completed, and 
its dedication is expected to occur 
next Sunday, May 21st, at 3 Pp. m. 
Friends of the enterprise are cordial- 
ly invited to meet with us at that 
time, and join in our rejoicing and 


‘ thanksgiving. 


Rev. J. A. Thomas, on Sunday 
evening, May 7th, lectured to a large 
congregation at San Andreas, on “Ob- 
jections to the Bible-—Are They Solv- 
able ?” 


Our church in Saratoga received 
four members May 14th; three by 
letter and one on confession. 


Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Windsor of the 
Campbell church have gone East for 
a two-months’ visit. 


A council meets at Soquel Thurs- 
day to ordain Mr. James Persons. 


Rev. F. H. Wales of Tulare is now 
stopping at Pacific Grove. ) 


Children’s Day was celebrated in 
the Plymouth-avenue church. Pro- 
fessor R. R. Lloyd supplied the pul- 
pit. | 

Professor F. H. Foster preached 
at San Lorenzo in the morning. 
There were seventy-two in the Sab- 
bath-school. 

The new Congregational church in 
Reno, Nevada, was dedicated last 
Sabbath. Rev. Dr. McLean was 
present. We hope to give a full ac- 
count next week. 


A council is called to meet next 
Wednesday, May 24th, at 2 Pp. m., in 
Sonoma, to install Rev. Charles E. 
Chase as pastor of our church in that 


place. 

Last Wednesday, May 10th, Rev. J. 
Brainerd Thrall and family left Salt 
Lake City for the East. For more 
than eight years he has been pastor 
of our First church there, and has 
done a noble work. It would be too 
much for our space to begin to repeat 
the good things that were said and 
done during the last days, as reported 
in the Salt Lake papers; receptions, 
reunions, testimonials by brother 
ministers and citizens, sermons to 
crowded houses; a purse of between 
$500 and $600 presented by the 
chairman of the Board of Trustees; 
ten children were baptized in the 
morning of the last Sabbath, and 
seven persons were received to mem- 
bership—three of them on confession ; 
nearly seven hundred persons were 
at the last reception, and a crowd at 
the depot to say good-by. What a 
grand privilege to be such a minister 
as Brother Thrall has been, even in 
Utah! What a work for his successor! 
May the good Lord guide our good 
brother’s footsteps back to the far 
West again. 


EASTERN. 


May 7th, twenty-five united with 
the First church, Toledo. Sixteen of 
these were on confession. 


A church was organized at the 
coal-mining town of Caseyville, Ind., 
May 2d, by Rev. James Hayes. 


At the last two communions fifty- 
one united with the church at Jack- 
son, Mich. Twenty-five of these on 
confession. 


Oklahoma Association met at Hen- 
nessey, April 28th to May 2d. This 
young Association has 26 churches, 
and has under its care Kingfisher 
Academy, and is looking forward to 
founding a college. The Association 
petitioned the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society to be set off from 
Missouri as a district, and have a 
home missionary superintendent. 


How singular it is that there are 


religious people who protest that since 
the gospel came men are not under 


law, and yet prate and exalt obedi- 
ence! Obedience to what, pray? To 
their own conscience and moral ideals 
in place of God? That was not Paul’s 
meaning when he wrote of “ obedience 
to the faith,” “the obedience of 
Christ,” “obedience unto righteous- 
ness.” Without some commandment, 
precept or will to which it defers, 
obedience has no meaning. What 
does Peter mean by “ obedient chil- 
dren, not fashioning yourselves ac- 
cording to the former lusts, but as He 
which hath called you is holy, so be ye 
holy ”? This is exhortation on Peter’s 
part, but based on requirements upon 
God’s part, as he adds: “ Because it is 
written, Be ye holy, for I am holy.” 
This requirement is certainly not cer- 
emonial law, but as certainly it is 
moral law, if there is any such thing 
—the very quintescence and pith of 
it, Old Testament and New. And 
what does Paul mean again by his be- 
ing “not without law to God, but 
under law to Christ”? itself an indi- 
cation that God and Christ are one, 
and lay upon us the same law. And 
Paul says (Rom. viii: 3) that the very 
object of the gospel is to get “the 
righteousness of the law fulfilled in 


us.” ONEOTA. 


On last Wednesday the San Fran- 
cisco Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children became the re- 
cipient of a gift of $10,000 from Mr. 
Jacob Z. Davis of this city. This 
liberal donation will be a God-send 
to the society, as the scope of its 
work and the consequent expense is 
constantly increasing. There are now 
150 children under its care, and plans 
are being perfected to have a special 
officer patrol the streets every night 


tion of about 60, and a membership 
of 28, with the prospect of additions 


bss the interests of these helpless 
ones. | | 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL FIELD NOTES. 


Bravely said, Brother Edwin Sid- 
ney Williams! Blessed, indeed, is he 
who catches the spirit of your last 
fresh breeze of spicy truth. Brothers, 
paste that letter in your hat. Act 
upon its precepts. They shall add 
many years to thy life; many stars to 
thy crown. “Witness Wirt and 
Cooke” indeed; there are no happier 
soldiers in the Lord’s big army in 
California to-day. One of them has 
just returned from a seventeen days’ 
missionery tour through the moun- 
tains of Trinity county. Will you go 
back over the steep roads and narrow 
trails with him? 

Leaving the railroad at Redding 
(where they will show you the tree 
to which two stage robbers were 
‘hung by an infuriated mob last sum- 
mer), we take a fifty-two mile stage- 
ride over steep mountain grades, to 
the county seat of Trinity county. 

In this whole region we find the 
conditions of life almost as primitive 
as in the early days of the pioneer. 
No railroads, but, in their stead, the 
stage-coach and ten-horse freight 
train; the wayside inn; omnipresent 
whisky; gambling rampant; hard- 
working men and women; few luxur- 
ies; few comforts; no minister of any 
denomination in the whole county; 
scarcely a Sunday-school; little re- 
gard for the Sabbath. And yet a 
more hospitable, generous, open- 
se people it would be hard to 
find. 

The first Sunday will bring the 
blood to your pale cheek, my brother, 
shut up in your study all week. It 
will also test your horsemanship. 
Away we spur up the steep ascent. 
Near the top of the ridge a fierce 
blast from Boreas blows down upon 
us, and his frozen breath falls thick 
and fast. The boughs nod to us as we 
pass as if proud, in their graceful 
beauty, to appear on Sunday morning 
in new white dresses. The good 
horse shakes the snow from his mane 
and nearly the rider from his saddle, 
as quickly we descend to the narrow 
valley beyond. When rounding a 
sharp bend in the river, we find our- 
selves in the pretty little village of 
Junction City. Despite the storm, we 
find the congregation already assem- 
bled in the small town hall; they 
give us a cordial welcome; listen 
attentively to the sermon, and readily 
agree to form themselves into a Sun- 
day-school for the study of God’s 
Word. With many a hearty hand- 


tain, and after three hours’ hard rid- 
ing find ourselves again in Weaver- 
ville. | 

Here is a town which, with its 
environs, is said to contain 1,000 peo- 
ple. As we ride up the street a Chi- 
nese joss-house, with its hideous 
adornments and idolatrous practices, 
is passed. A Roman Catholic church 
stands on a prominent hill. But when 
we anxiously inquire further, we are 
told that there has not, been a resi- 
dent minister in the place—no, nor 
in the whole county—for years. 

In the little Sunday-school chapel, 
erected by the citizens, we held a 
gospel service that Sabbath evening, 
and on many an anxious face could 
be plainly seen written the question, 
“What must I do to inherit eternal 
life?” 

By urgent invitation we continue 
to preach Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings. 

Having sent our notices ahead, we 
take our journey on Thursday to the 
mining camp of Douglas, and in the 
evening speak to fifty eager and in- 
terested people who have seldom 
looked upon the face of a minister. 


Arranging to return again on Sun- 
day and organize a Sunday-school, 
we push on again the next day 
twenty-one miles farther, over two 
mountain ridges, to the beautiful but 
isolated Hay Fork Valley, where fifty 
or sixty families live, removed from 
all- society save their own; eighty 
miles from the railroad, and nearly 
half that distance to the nearest trad- 
ing point. Here we preach in the 
school-house that Friday and Sat- 
urday night. 

The next day is Sunday. In order 
to reach just as many of these neg- 
lected towns as soon as possible, it 
will be necessary to plan for rather a 
large day's work. We have made 
three appointments, which will require 
a journey of some thirty miles, over 
steep mountain roads. | 

At 9:30 (the appointed time for our 
first meeting) the people of Hay Fork 
gather in the school-house fifty 
strong—some coming for miles. We 
overheard one farmer's wife tell an- 
other that she had arisen at 4 o'clock 
that morning in order to get her 
large family of children ready in 
time to bring them four miles to the 
service. 

Of course, after the sermon, we or- 
ganized an enthusiastic Sunday- 
school. The children were delighted 
with the cards and papers. The 
older ones pledged themselves to 
faithfully maintain the school. The 
most interested of all the young 
Christian “school ma’ms” was elected 
superintendent. | 

At eleven o'clock, we are again in 
the saddle, and now look well to your 
spurs. Ha! Brother Williams, you 
would have enjoyed that dash of a 
half dozen level miles before we struck 
the mountain grade. A good twenty 
miles and more we ride, but ten min- 
utes before the appointed hour (3:30) 


we ride into the village. Already 


shake, we turn back across the moun- 


the children, with faces brighter than 
their new calico frocks, stand at every 
gate and street corner as we pass on 
to the school-house. Soon sixty-five 
persons, old and young, are squeezed 
into the little old-fashioned “forms,” 
and how they do sing! ok 

I wish every reader of Tue Paciric 
might have seen that sight. It is 
hard to realize how very little these 
children of the mountains have to 
brighten their lives. Only until you 
have sat on a raw-hide chair and 
looked about the dreary, cheerless 
home—nay, only until you have looked 
in at the door of the barren, impris- 
oned life of one of these neglected 
ones, can you appreciate what a Sun- 
day-school, with its singing, bright 
papers, cards and books; with its up- 
lifting influence, with the life and 


‘light which radiates from the Word of 


-God—means to the child deprived of 
all this, and much more which other 
children enjoy. 

_ We find a dear, pious mother in 
Israel, who is willing to take hold of 
this Sunday-school which we plant 
(with a shout of joy when the vote is 
taken); others readily volunteer to as- 
sist. The school will prosper. 

It was now five o'clock. We have 
another appointment seven or eight 
miles away at 7:30. We are obliged 
to leave our good horses here, and, 
search as we will, we cannot find 
others to convey us farther. But 
you, fellow-traveler, are very tired 
from the long ride and services al- 
ready held. You had better remain 
here while I walk the distance, for 
the preacher’s word must be kept at 
all hazards. No, you will walk also. 
Very good. | 

Weary, dusty and hungry, we ar- 
rive just as the people begin to as- 
semble. A vigorous application of 
the whisk, a little to eat, a few mo- 
ments at the Mercy Seat—and the 
meeting is opened on time. One 
hundred and fifty people sit through 
the service with an attention and ap- 
parent appreciation which one never 
sees save in places like this, where 
the “sweet story of old” is seldom 
told. 

Monday morning we take the 
stage for Lewiston, where we find a 
few faithful souls keeping up a Sun- 
day-school. Two evenings we preach 
to the peuple who gather in the 
school-house. One afternoon, at the 
close of the school, we have a pleasant 
talk with the children, also calling 
the officers and teachers of the Sun- 
day-school together; we try to en- 
courage and help them in various 
ways. Wednesday finds us again 
“staging it” over the mountains, with 
French Gulch for our destination. 
This is a large, thriving mining camp. 
Much gold is taken from the surround- 
ing mines. The one long street 
swarms with menand children, mules 
and dogs. 

Evidences of life—-social, industrial, 
financial, and political—are seen 
everywhere; but when we inquire in 
regard to the most important of all, 
religious life, the place is found to be 
as dead as Lazarus, but with the 
game blessed hope. No Sunday- 
school, no church, no preaching for 
years ! 

That night we could hold no meet- 
ing, because “everybody” went to see 
the “great comedy company,” which 


held forth in the town hall. 


The next day, however, at the close 
of school, we succeed in calling the 
people together, and in organizing a 
promising Sunday-school. The ma- 
terial is abundant, and we seem to 
have secured just the right superin- 
tendent. In the evening about forty 
came out to the preaching service. 

There is yet one more village sadly 
deprived of Christian privileges, 
which awaits our coming. Twenty- 
five miles by stage, and as many more 
by rail, brings us, Saturday morning, 
to Kennett. 

A few months ago a lady residing 
here, and who is deeply interested in 
the social and moral elevation of her 
fellow-villagers, called at my office, | 
urging me to visit and help them. 
She described a place containing two 
stores, two hotels, a large district 
school, and many families living all 
about, but with no Sunday-school, or 
preaching service, for many miles in 
any direction. 

Beautiful for situation, near the 
headquarters of the Sacramento, we- 
find that the good friend has not 
overestimated the need and the oppor- 
tunity. | 

Sunday morning the little stone 
schoolhouse is crowded at the ap- 
pointed hour. After endeavoring 
to tell them how Christ may fill 
their lives with the “fulness of joy,” 
we organize a large Sunday-school 
by unanimous assent; nay, by enthu- 
siastic promise of attendance and 
support. Anticipative of our visit, an 
organ had just been purchased by 
the people of the community. When 
the Sunday-school ship was fairly 
launched, its crew elected, and-its 
white sails set, our dear patron saint 
arose, and begged the privilege of 
presenting the Sunday-school with an 


adequate supply of Gospel Hymns. 
And here, dear fellow-traveler, I must | — 


leave you, to push on one hundred 
miles farther north, into an equally 
needy region near the Oregon border. 

To recapitulate: We have been 17 
days at the front. In that time have 
planted 5 promising Sunday-schools, 
gathering in them 219 students of 
the Bible; also preached 15 sermons, 
made 4 other addresses, conducted 1 


Sarsaparilla. 


| piano, at 516 Lombard street. 


much by stage, horseback and on 
foot. Results: One tired Superintend- 
ent with joy in his soul. . 


More than all else, it has been my 
great pleasure on this trip to tell the 
people, now that we have rediscover- 
ed them, that they are not to be left 
and forgotten again. Superintendent 
Harrison is immediately to send one 
of our Seminary’s best recent gradu- 
ates to be bishop of Trinity county. 


S. 8. & P. S. has been the “John the 
Baptist” preparing the way. We 
| gladly turn these Sunday-schools, and 
other preparatory work, over to the 


Loyat L. Wirt. 


dant increase ! 


The corner-stone of the new house 
of worship for Pilgrim church, Dor- 
chester, was laid May 3d. This house 
will be of brick, trimmed with red 
sandstone. It will seat about 1,200. 
It is situated in a growing part of 
Boston. 


Thus, here, as everywhere, the C. 


Home Missionary Society’s fostering | 
care. And may God give an abun-| 


MARRIED. 


SMITH— CRONIN.—At the parsonage of Second 
Congregational church, Oakland, by Rev. 
+ George W. Henning, May 7, 1893, Frank 


San Francisco. 


WriGHT—Hope.—At the residence of the 
bride’s mother, Sonoma, May 11, 1893, by 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Dr. William A. Wright 
of Spokane, Wash., and Miss Emma A. 
Hope of Sonoma. 

ALLEN—STITES.—By Dr. C, O. Brown, at 
1217 Leavenworth street, on the evening of 
May 10, 1893, S. C. Allen and Mrs. Ida M. 
Stites, both of Stockton. 


DIED. 


MILLs.—Died, in Sausalito, May 10, 1893, 
William G. Mills, aged 51 years, 


Rev. John Hemphill, whose ministry 
in this country began some twenty 
years ago, as pastor of Calvary Pres- 
byterian church in this city, where 
he remained several years, going 
thence to a Presbyterian church in 
Philadelphia, has returned, and last 
Sabbath commenced his labors with 
St. John’s Presbyterian church, to 


which he has been called. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Powder 


PURE 


fublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


A refined American lady would like to travel 
as companion, or spend the summer in the 
country with some lady who would be willing 
to pay all expenses. Has had several years 
experience, Accustomed to travel, and would 


- take all responsibility. References exchanged. 
Address Companion, Oakland, Cal. 


The Lakeside is an Oakland, Cal., board- 
ing-house on the borders of Lake Merritt, sur- 


sunny rooms opening into broad _ verandas, 
making it a most delightful place to rest. Spe- 
cial rates to ministers and their families, Ad- 
dress The Lakeside, Oak street, Oakland, Cal. 


te 


GREAT CENTRAL ROUTE EXCURSIONS.— 
Tourist cars, personally conducted, every 
Thursday through to New York, Boston, and 
all Eastern points, commencing April 25th. 
Every Tuesday and every Thursday to Chicago. 
Call on or address F. E. Shearer, Manager, 1 
Montgomery street, San Francisco, Cal. . 


Sunken eyes, a pallid complexion, and dis- 
figuring eruptions, indicate that there is some- 
thing wrong within. Expel the lurking foe to 
health, by purifying the blood with Ayer’s 
Cures Erysipelas, Eczema, Salt- 
Rheum, Pimples, and Blotches. 


A young lady who has spent a year in Ger- 
many, soon to graduate from Wellesley College, 
desires a situation to teach modern languages. 
Apply to C. B. Botsford, 25 Hawley street, 
Boston, Mass. | 


- Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Hats, new feathers. Low 
prices. 


TO RENT. | 
Five unfurnished rooms and bath, also use of 


Disordered liver set right with Beecham’s 
Pills.: 


House for Sale. 


Two-story house, with seven rooms, bath; 
good well and tank, and pipes for hot and cold 
water. Lot 50x135 feet. On the Crawford 
tract; four minutes’ walk from Adaline Station, 
on the Berkeley railroad. Good school near. 


Price, $3,250. 
TERMS EASY. 
ie” Apply to J. W. CRAWFORD, on 


the premises, | 


— FOR — . 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 


LOW PBICES AND EASY TERMS. 


26, 28 & 30 O°Farrell St., 


Largest stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 
action guaranteed. 


If you want perfect satisfaction, use 


Carlson Currier Co's 


Spool Silk, and help to:sustain the only indus- 


try of its kind on the Pacific Coast.-. 


normal class, and traveled 654 miles,'¢ & S Sutter St, Sam Framcisce 


rounded by large, spaciots grounds, and has |. 


HEADQUARTERS 


SOFA PILLOWS 

ARE A LUXURY 
ONE CAN’T HAVE 
TOO MANY OF 
THEM 


Silk Floss 


IS THE BEST 
OF ALL KINDS 
OF EILLING 
IT IS PURE 
IT IS CLEAN 


IT IS SWEET 
AND INEXPENSIVE 


(SEND FOR SAMPLE. 


\ALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY : 


| (N. P. COLE & CO.) 
117-123 Geary St.. - San Francisco. 


COLUMBIA 
Steel Windmill. 


STRONG, HANDSOME, CORRECT, 


POWERFUL. 


TRUE 
SPIRAL 


WHEEL 


That secures the 
»force. of the wind, does 
not choke nor spill it. 
| Angle of fans is 45 degrees 
at inner, and 80 degrees at outer end. 


CHANGEABLE STROKE, 
WEATHER PROTECTED GEARING, 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, 

LOW PRICE. | 


BUCKEYE PUMPS. 


LAWN MOWERS, IRON FENCING, ETC. 


FRANK BROTHERS. 


33-35 MAIN STREET, San Francisco. 


KEELEY INSTITUTE. 


Los Gates, Cal. 
O.N. RAMSEY, - - Manager 


The only authorized branch in Northern 
California of the world renowned Keeley 
Institute of Dwight, Ill., for the treatment 
of Liquor, Opium, To and certain 
Nervous Diseases. | 

Parties in San Francisco can obtain infor- 
mation by tae | on or addressing 

PEER TIFFANY, City Agent 
Room 37, Academy of Sciences Building, 
819 Market 8t. 


$50.to 


Ladies or Gents. Best seller known. Need- 
ed atevery house. place of business or farm 
theyearround. “Home” Moter 


Eleetrie 
runsall kindsoflight machinery. Cheap- 
est poweron earth. Connected instantly to 
= wash or sewing machine, corn ae 

lasts 


Ripans Tabules cure dyspepsia. 
Ripans Tabules cure 


-Ripans Tabules : for torpid liver. 
Ripans ‘Tabules cure the blues. 


C. Smith and Miss Lulu Cronin, both of | 
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“Young Folks. 


. Peanut Candy. 


Some gloomy day, when young folks yawn 
And wish the dreary hours were gone, 
Go to your storeroom, and there get 
Brown sugar, heavy, almost wet; 
Send some one to a peanut stand, 
A quart, fresh-roasted, you'll demand. 
' Set all the children shelling these, 
And make them whistle, if you please. 
When these are shelled, chop, not too fine; 
Butter some pie pans, set in line; 
Then take a pound of sugar, turn ~ 
Into a pan and melt, not burn, 
But add no water. When ’tis done, 
And like thick syrup quickly run, 
Your chopped-up peanuts lightly salt 
And turn them in. If there’s no fault, 
Stir just a minute, pour in tins 
And cool, and then the fun begins. 
—Good Housekeeping. 


— 


JACK FROST’S KINGDOM IN MINNE- 
SOTA. 


The Minnesota winter, of which I 
had long heard, and to which I ap- 
proached with many misgivings, has 
at length been experienced. In 
some respects it has even excelled its 
reputation. In the suddenness of its 
changes it is unrivaled. One night, 
a few weeks ago, the thermometer 
was 29 degrees below zero, at noon 
the next day it stood 31 degrees 
above zero, and the following night 
it was 19 degrees below; that is, in 
twenty-four hours the temperature 
rose 60 degrees, and then fell 50 de- 
grees. They say that the mercury 
rose and fell so fast in the thermom- 
eters that it developed great heat by 
the friction. 

The cold in Minnesota is _ not 
dreadful. In fact, I have been sur- 


prised to see how warm 30 degrees 


below zero really is. Even the sen- 
sation of being frozen is not much of 
a sensation; that part comes when 
the thawing begins. 
things that remind one that it is win- 
ter. Men pass, white from the frost 
of their own breath, and some have 
icicles hanging from their moustache 
or beard. The streams and lakes 
have stiffened under the covering of 
ice, and all nature has the aspect of 
repose under its fleecy blanket of 
snow. Men alone seem to be living, 
and move amid the illimitable fields 
of white, wrapped in their furs, and 
look to the spectator like so many 
bears wandering amid the Arctic 
SnOWS. 

But of all features of this Northern 
life, the most interesting is that of 
the outdoor sports—tobogganing, 
skating, curling, ice-boating and 
skeeing. Each sport has an interest 
of its own, and all are equally novel 
to the uninitiated. 

Tobogganing was not ill describ- 
ed by the German who said that it 
was “zip, and walk a mile.” But in 
that “zip” there is the greatest sensa- 
tion in the shortest time. The tobog- 
gan, which is a kind of sled without 
runners, starts from the top of a 
hill with its living load. It does not 
start in any ordinary sense. It sim- 
ply drops to the bottom of the hill 
with terrific speed, as if started for 
the antipodes. Your senses whirl, 
the snow flies past you, and you feel 
as if leaving the upper world. Then 
comes the swift flight over the level 
snow. Clinging to the toboggan, 
and sitting so near the ground, with 


* the the trees and snow-drifts flying 


a8 possible. 


past, one fully realizes the express- 
train speed at which he rides. After 
this momentary but exhilarating ride 
comes the long walk to the hill-top. 

A down-hill ride on “skees,” or 
Norwegian snow-shoes, has somewhat 
the same sensations as a toboggan 
ride. But to the inexperienced it is 
not uncommon to find one’s self sit- 
ting in a snow-bank, with the skees 
shooting over the snow far in ad- 
vance, having parted company with 
their owner. 

Curling is a Scotch game, and one 
of the most scientific of ice sports. 
The game is played upon ice, swept 
perfectly clean and glassy. The con- 
centric circles, or targets, are about 
a hundred yards apart. It is played 
with large round stones, weighing 
about thirty peunds each. These 
are thrown from one end, or target, 
slidingly along the ice, to the center 
of the other target, or as near to it 
This is the bare outline 
of the game. But when it is played 
by the Scotch, with their intense 
earnestness, in their highland plaids 
and bright scarfs, and great brooms 
for sweeping the ice and “coaxing” 
the stones, it is a picturesque and 
animated scene. 

In winter here everything is on 
runners. The busy life in the city 
slides over the hardened snow. The 
express wagons and coal carts of 
commerce, the flying grocer and the 


rapid milkman, as well as the car- | was no motion. Nearer she crept, 


riages of the rich, are on runners. 
The sleighs, with their waving plumes 
and luxuriant furs, and the prancing 
horses with their merry bells, are the 
ordinary feature of every-day life. 
Such is the world in this frozen city 
of the temperate zone.— Exchange. 


HOW SNAKES CLIMB. 


But there are 


flash. 
‘have been mistaken.— Boston Pilot. 


very tall, found, in its top, two com- 
mon black snakes. : 

After pondering for some time the 
men arrived at the conclusion that 
one snake had taken hold of the oth- 
er’s tail, and thus by co-operation 
they had been enabled to clasp the 
trunk, and, by circling about it, had 
ascended to the top. 

Whatever probability may have at- 
tached to this conclusion has recently 
been dispelled by the observation of 
two young naturalists while hauling 
firewood from the forest. 

A black snake measuring, perhaps, 
a trifle over six feet, was found cling- 
ing to the side of a small tree, around 


nearly twice, had it wished to do so. 


right and left at short distances, 
catching the folds along its under 
parts, over and behind the slightly 
projecting roughness of bark. 

As the snake rested only five or six 
feet off the ground, one of the young 
men grasped its tail to test its climb- 
ing qualities, but so great was the 
force with which it pulled upward, 
that it proved a difficult task to hold 
it. Finally, becoming annoyed at 
this ill treatment, the snake reached 
down threateningly at the offending 
hand, and, losing its hold, fell to the 
ground. It was borne home in tri- 
umph, but was afterward returned 
uninjured to the forest.— Youth's 
Companion. 

WONDERFULLY MADE. 


In the human body there are about 
two hundred and sixty-three bones. 
The muscles are about five hundred 
in number. The length of the ali- 
mentary canal is about thirty-two 
feet. The amount of blood in an 
adult averages thirty pounds, or fully 
one-fifth of the entire weight. 

The heart is six inches in length 
and four inches in diameter, and 
beats seventy times a minute, 4,200 


year, 2,565,440,000 in three score and 
ten years, and at each beat two and a 
half ounges of blood are thrown out 
of it, hundred and seventy-five 
ounces a minute, six hundred and 
fifty-six pounds an hour, seven and 
three-fourth tons a day. All the 
blood in the body passes through the 
heart in three minutes. This little 
organ, by its ceaseless industry, 
pumps each day what is equal to lift- 


tons one fcot high, or one ton one 
hundred and twenty-two feet high. 
The lungs will contain about one 
gallon of air at their usual degree of 
inflation. We breathe on an average 
1,200 times an hour, inhale six hun- 
dred gallons of air, or 24,000 a day. 
The aggregate surface of the air cells 
of the lungs exceeds 20,000 square 
inches, an area very nearly equal to 
the floor of a room twelve feet square. 
The average weight of the brain of 
an adult, male, is three pounds and 


and four ounces. The nerves are all 
connected with it, directly or by the 
spinal marrew. These nerves, to- 
gether with their branches and min- 
ute ramifications, probably exceed 
10,000,000 in number, forming a 
“body guard”. outnumbering by far 
the greatest army ever marshaled. 
The skin is composed of three lay- 
ers, and varies from one-fourth to 
one-eighth of an inch in thickness. 
The atmospheric pressure being about 
fourteen pounds to the square inch, a 
person of medium size is subjected to 
a pressure of 40,000 pounds. Hach 
square inch of skin contains 3,500 
sweating tubes, or perspiratory pores, 
each of which may be likened to a 
little drain-pipe one-fourth of an inch 
long, making an aggregate length of 
the entire surface of the body of 
201,166 feet, or a tile ditch for drain- 
ing the body almost forty miles long. 
Man is marvelously made. Who 
is eager to investigate the curious 
and wonderful works of Omnipotent 
Wisdom, let him not wander the wide 
world around to seek them, but ex- 
amine himself.—Popular Science News. 


PUSS MADE A MISTAKE. 


One of our household pets, a green 
heron, confined by a long cord toa 
tree in the yard, spent much time by 
day standing upon one leg—a most 
stupid-looking fowl. Fisted, the 
eat, was much struck by his singular 
appearance, and watched him furtive- 
ly for a week or so before venturing 
nearer. She was puzzled how to 
classify the new-comer. A capture 
did not look difficult, as he did not 
fly away when she approached; so, 
one day she sidled closer. ‘“Plun- 
ket’s”. eyes slightly opened, but he 
moved not a feather. Puss crouch- 
ed, and advanced a step, still there 


her tail beginning to twitch, and her 
hind legs working for a spring, when 
a& loud “Quack!” wings spread and 
flapping, and long bill stretched 


wide, the drowsy bird was transform- |. 


ed into an avenging fury. He sprung 
at puss, and she fled up a tree in 
She decided that she must 


How do snakes climb? is a ques- | Dr. Cuyler tells the story of a little 


tion which has been frequently ask- 
ed. Many have thought that they ac- 
complish the feat by wrapping them- 
selves about the tree, and following 
® spiral course upward. Several 
years ago a story went the rounds of 
the papers to the effect that two 
wood-choppers, having felled a large 
oak tree several feet in diameter, and 


boy, the son of good Presbyterian 
parents, who was asked the question 
in the catechism: “What is man’s 
chief end?” and he answered it: 
“Man's chief end is to glorify God, 
and annoy him forever.” “There are 
too many men,” says Dr. Cuyler, 
“who act as if that were their chief 
end.”— Exchange. | 


which it could have wrapped itself. 


Instead of this the snake passed | 


an hour, 100,800 a day, 36,792,000 a | 


ing one hundred and twenty-two | 


eight ounces; of a female, two pounds. 


GRANDPA’S SNUFFBOX. 


“Oh, dear!” sighed little Dilly Bur- 
ton to her brother Joe, as they were 
trudging home from school one day. 
“I’m so tired! Let's go into grand- 
ma’s and rest.” 

“And get a ginger cake, maybe,” 
said Joe, wiping his sweaty little face. 

“QO Joe! you are always wanting 
ginger cakes! Now, don’t you ask 
grandma for a single one! It isn’t 
polite.” And Dilly looked very wise 
as she tapped lightly at grandma's 
door. 

Grandma was not in the kitchen, 
but the children went in and sat 
down on the wide old lounge to rest 
and wait for her. ) 

Joe’s eyes were very bright and 
always very restless, and he had no 


}sooner sat down than he espied a 


small box, black and shiny, standing 
on the table beside grandma's work- 
basket. In a moment it was in his 
hand. 

“QO Dilly, it smells just like mam- 
ma’s sweet-box!” 

“It’s snuff,” said Dilly. 
“There's the scent bean in it’; and 
the children sniffed long and deep at 
the powder in the box. 

Then Joe’s nose began to tingle 
and tears came into his eyes, and 
Dilly sneezed. Then Joe sneezed, 
and the powder flew out of the box 
upon grandma’ knitting. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Dilly. 

‘Dear! dear !” echoed little Joe. 

“Ah chew!” i 

“Nuh cho!” 

Joe’s hat fell off, and Dilly stepped 
on it. Then Dilly’s hat fell over her 
eyes, and she dropped her umbrella. 
The gray kitten crawled out from 
under the lounge and stared, then 
ran off with a big tail. Just then 
grandma came in. 

“Why, Dilly! 
are you crying about ?” 

“We ain’t crying, grandma. It’s 
the bo-ox!” sneezed Dilly. er 

“Oh, you silly children!” cried 
grandma. “You have been at 
grandpa’s East Indian root that he 
smells of for the headache.” 

“Will it ever stop grandma?” cried 
Dilly. 

“Certainly,” said grandma, smiling 
a little. 

Then she took the children to the 
kitchen sink and bathed taeir poor 
red eyes and swollen noses till they 
were quite cool again. 

“T am very sure, my dears, you will 


should not,” grandma said, as she 
gave them each a ginger cake and 
tied on their hats. 

And Dilly and Joe knew they 
never should again—never !— Liiile 
Ones. 


_ 


This story is told in a parish not 
far distant, where they were raising 
money for re-furnishing the church: 
The colored sexton remarked of a 
certain fairly well-to-do member hav- 
ing a reputation for close-fistedness, 
that he was “as stingy as old Ceesar.” 
“Why do you think Cesar was 
stingy?” he was asked. “Well, you 
see,’ came the reply, “when the 
Pharisees gave our Lord a penny, 
Jesus asked them, ‘Whose subscrip- 
tion is this?’ and they said ‘Cesar’s.’” 


The Arabs have no “Hello!” in 
their language. The nearest they 
come to it is to throw a stone and hit a 
man in the back, and then ask him, 
as he turns around: “Does it please 
heayen to give you good health this 
morning ?” 


Little Flo, upon being censured by 
her mother for some small mischief 
she had been engaged in, sat “think- 
ing it over” for some time, and finally 
said, in a complaining tone, “Every- 
thing I do is laid to me.” : 


TENNYSON’S RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. 


In the Contemporary Review, a niece 
of Lord Tennyson’s by marriage, who 
was also his ward, writes, among 
other things, of his religious opinions. 


“to talk about spiritual matters, and 
no clergyman was ever & more earn- 
est student of the Bible, or a more 
impressive reader thereof.” 

“Tt used to be,” she says, “a treat 
to me to hear him recite one of his 
new poems, in that grand, sonorous 
voice of his, but it was a still greater 
delight to listen to his reading of a 
chapter of Isaiah, for then, so thor- 
oughly did he send his whole soul 
forth with his words, that one was 
reminded of Bunsen’s remark on F. 
D. Maurice’s reading of the church 
service. Such reading is in itself a 
sermon. He could not find words 
strong enough to express his love of 
and reverence for the sacred volume, 
and when his picture of old age, in 
the ‘Ancient Sage,’ was said to be lik 
that by Solomon in Ecclesiastes, ‘ 
only wish it were, he replied; ‘I 
never could equal that description.’” 


great spread of agnosticism and un- 
belief of all kinds seems to me to 
show that there is an evil time close 
at hand. Sometimes I feel as if it 
would not surprise me to see all 
things perish. I firmly believe that 
if God were to withdraw himself from 
the world around us, and from with- 
in us, for but one instant, every atom 
of creation, both animate and in- 
animate, would come utterly to 
naught, for in him alone do all beings 
and things exist. He can, and does 


Why, Joe! What 


not meddle any more with things you. 


The laureate, she tells us, liked best: 


“Alas!” continued the poet, “the, 


know from my own experience. E. 
says there is something higher than 
God. If there is, then it must be 
God. Whatever is the highest of all 
must be the Deity; call it by what 
name you will. Wherever life is, 
there God is, especially in the life of 
man. We are all sons of God, but 
one alone is worthy to be called the 
Son of Man, the representative of the 
whole of humanity. That to my 
mind is the diviner title of the two, 
for none dare apply to himself this 
title, save Christ, who is the repre- 
sentative of the whole human race.” 

It distressed him exceedingly to 
have the doctrine of Christ’s divinity 
assailed, yet he felt that Christians 
ought uever “to lose sight of the 
unity of the Godhead, the three per- 
sons of the Trinity being like three 
candles giving together one light.” 
He was very fond of Heber’s famous 
hymn, “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty,” and said, “I should like 
to write such a one.” Referring to 
the subject of the future state, he 
remarked: “We shall have much to 
learn in a future world, and I think 
we shall all be children to begin with 
when we get to heaven, whatever our 
age when we die, and shall grow on 
there from childhood to the prime of 
life, at which we shall remain for- 
ever. My idea of heaven is to be 
engaged in perpetual ministry to 
souls in this and other worlds.” 


SUPERSTITION IN EUROPE AND ASIA. 


Scarcely a day now passes without 
some new shocking story of super- 
stition. The worst one recently has 
come from the suburbs of Florence, 
where lives a peasant whose daughter 
suffers from violent attacks of hys- 
teria. Saying masses proving of no 
avail, the priest told the father that 
the only cure was at the hands of 
some one having power to exorcise 
evil spirits, and sent him to a famous 
sorceress in a near-by village. The 
father and daughter paid the old 
woman what she demanded. Her 
house was dark, and the sorceress 
told her guests to follow her and 
kneel in every room they entered. 
The howling that went on in every 
room was dreadful. The peasant 
and his daughter were filled with 
confidence.. 

*You two,” said the old woman, 
‘have only to return home and set a 
light to your oven fire. The first 
person who knocks at your door is 
the cause of your daughter’s sickness; 
therefore. as soon as any one crosses 
the threshhold, seize and place that 
person, in the presence of your daugh- 
ter, in the oven.” : 

With this advice the pair went 
home, and the parent kindled the fire 
as directed. The fire was kept up 


ed. At the break of day a knock was 
heard. 

“Who is there?” asked the peas- 
ant. 

“For heéaven’s sake give me 
piece of bread,” said the voice with- 
out. | | 

The peasant opened the door and 
saw @ poor old woman. He caught 
her up in his arms and placed her in 
the oven. The cries of the poor 
creature were dreadful. Fortunately 
some milkman happened to be pass- 
ing, and burst open the door, when 
the woman, more dead than alive, 
was taken out of the huge oven. The 
actors in this drama are in the hands 
of justice. | 

A superstitious scare in a district 
of India where a railway is being 
built has had serious consequences. 
The rumor had gone abroad that 100 
children were required for sacrifice 
in connection with building a bridge. 
The idea, which is an old one, pre- 
vails that children’s heads are neces- 
sary for the foundation of bridges. 
The villagers have taken extraordin- 
ary precautions to prevent their chil- 
dren being kidnapped. In one re- 
cent case several Afghan traders were 
killed by a mob, who suspected them 
of being kidnappers.— New York Sun. 


Blessed is the man or woman who 
has the happy faculty of forgetting 
disagreeable things. Thistles may 
come unbidden into your garden, but 
why should you cultivate them? Har- 
rowing scenes will now and then ob- 
trude themselves upon one’s vision, 
but why should you hang them upon 
the walls of memory’s picture gallery ? 
Better cast them away, and forget 


man. 


If I wished to raise up a race of 
statesmen higher than politicians, 
animated not by greed or selfishness, 
by policy or party, I would familiar- 
ize the boys of the land with the 
characters of the Bible, with Joseph 
and Moses, Joshua and Samuel, 
Daniel and Paul, and I would teach 
them the gentle wisdom of Jesus 
Christ.—John Hall. 


“Some people know how to act 
even more kindly than they feel ; 
others do not know how to act as 
kindly as they feel. Therefore, do 
not judge one hastily by his outward 
manner. Perhaps behind the blunt- 
est manner there- beats the warmest 
heart.” 

By examining the tongue, physi- 
cians find out the disease of the body, 
and philosophers, the disease of the 
mind and heart.—Justin. 


Will He who advises you to ask, 
refuse afterward to give what you 


answer every earnest prayer, as I | ask ?—S?. Augustine. 


the whole night, but no one knock- | 


that you have seen them.— The Work- 


WATERING A HORSE. 


An idea prevails among horsemen 
that a horse should never be watered 
oftener than three times a day, or in 
twenty-four hours. Thisis notonlya 
mistaken idea, but a brutal practice. 
If you know anything about the care 
of horses, and have any sympathy for 
them, water them as often as they 
want to drink—once an hour if pos- 
sible. A horse is a great deal like a 
man. Let him get overworked, over- 
starved, or abused, and, particularly, 
for the want of sufficient drink in 
warm weather, and the consequences 
will always be injurious. What is 
applicable to a man will never injure 
a horse. Use common sense and 
human feeling. Don’t think it is a 
horse, and capable of enduring any 
and all things. A driver who sits in 
his wagon, and lashes his worn-out, 
half-curried, half-fed and half-water- 
ed team, should never complain of 
any abuse he may receive from bis 
master or employer, for he is lower 
in character than the brutes he is 
driving, and deserves, in the name of 
all that is human, the same punish- 
ment as a criminal—Buffalo Horse 


| “What do you think will be the 
biggest thing you will see at the 
World’s Fair?” said Mrs. Fucash. 
“My hotel bill,” replied her husband. 


For Constipation 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Dyspepsia 
 Ayer’s Pills 
For Biliousness 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Sick Headache 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Liver Complaint 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Jaundice 
 Ayer’s Pill 
For Loss of Appetite 
| Ayer’s Pills 
For Rheumatism 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Colds 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Fevers 
Ayer’s Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mase. 


Every Dose Effective 


is the right time 
for everybody to | 
drink 


OO 
Hires 
Beer 
A temperance drink. 
A home-made drink. 
A health-giving drink. 
A thirst-quenching drink. 
A drink that is popular everywhere. 


Delicious, Sparkling, Effervescent. 


A 25 cent pa makes 5 gallons of this 
delicious be *t be deceived ifa dealer, 
for the sake of larger profit, tells you some other 
kind is ‘‘just as good”’—’tis false. No imitation 
is as good as the genuine Hirgs’. 


NEW ENGLAND 
SOAP COMPANY 
FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, Proprictors, 


307 SACRAMENTO STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, - - 


CAL. 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Lily Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 
oem. It recommends itself for washing 

dies, window curtains, flannel goods—-in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equ 
give it a trial, if you have not done soalready 


PATENTS 


PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as yt yoy 
ability free of ch and we make NO GE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

r circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 
Town, write to 


CA SNOW &CO 
Opposite Ratent Office, Washington, D 


G. D. MAYLE, 


BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 


- COFFEE PARLORS. 
38 FOURTH ST. 
BRANCH: 427 MONTGOMERY ST. 


TELEPHONE 5219. San Francisco. 


HA 


Macbeth’'s and 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 


do not break from heat, not 
one in a hundred. . 

They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 


They fit the lamps they are made 
for. Shape controls the draft. 
Draft contributes to proper com- 
bustion; that makes light; they 
improve the light of a lamp. 

Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


INCORPORATED A. D. 1819—AMERICA’s 
LABGEST INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Cash Assets, -= - $10,659,139 03, 


V 


Losses paid in 70 years, 868, 116,000.00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
| General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent, 


JOHN RUSSELL, - City Surveyor. 


Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
GABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiraw 
Tubbs, Vice-President; alfred 8. Tubbs,Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Chas. W. Kellogg. Secretary. 

Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street, 


San 


S. FOSTER & CO. 


WHOLESALE 
THE CAN SPECIAL 
BEST Attentio 
ARTICLE GIVEN 
IN THE a ORDERS 
WoRLD FOR THE 


For Hor NTERIOR 


CLIMATES tR 
Tull 
Try our specialties: Mackerel, Tongues and 
Sounds, Olives, Olive Oil, Pure Spices. 


26 & 28 California Street 


& EXPORT 


SAN FBRANOISOO. 


Academy of Sciences Building. one 


819 MARKET STREET, ROOM 4 


SAN FRANCISCO. | 


L. BROWN, 


Manager 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retail 


~ GRAIN 


OLD STAND, 
1912 MARKET STREET 


San Franorsoco. 


For Old and Young. Beautifully I) 
lustrated and handsomely Bound. 
OUR STOCK OF 


BOOKLETS 
Cannot be Surpassed. 
107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
OPPOSITE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
| SAN FRANOISOCO. 


W. R. SUMMBRHAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8S. F. 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Main 
All work wayranted. Fine wa 


tid repairing a specialty. 
Fairbanks’ Seales, 
‘FAMILY USE. 
FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


and jew 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


IncoRPORATED Manox 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital 0,000 
1'000,000 


. WILSO 
J. L. N. SHEPARD 
J. 8. HUTOHINSON 


Drazcrorns—aAlbert Miller, J. L. N. 
¥. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. 
Oharles Main, James K. Wilson. 


rings, $1. 
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May 17, 1893.) 


THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


On the Rock. 


BY E. B, BOTSFORD. 


(Written, by request, for the corner-stone ser- . 


vices of Pilgrim church, Dorchester District, 
Boston, May 3d, whose basement was blasted 
out of a ledge of rock.] : 
We are the workmanship of God, 
Designed with wondrous skill; 
Built and adorned with truth and grace, 
A mission high to fill. 


Our firm foundation deep was laid, 
Before the world began; 

When flowers of love, in mansions fair, 
Revealed good will to man. 


With prophets and apostles framed, 
With saints together built, 

We rise in Christ, our life complete, 
Redeemed from all our guilt. 


We lay this stone with praise and prayer, 
In name of Him we own— | 

Our living Head, our temple’s crewn, 
And our chief corner-stone. 


Within these walls, dear Lord, abide— 
Our light and peace divine; 

That everlasting joy may crown 
This heritage of thine. 


CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 
(Concluded.) 


[By Chaplain Joseph Rowell, at the thirty- 
third anniversary of the Port Society, in Ply- 
mouth Church, April 30, 1893.] 

WHAT CAN BE DONE. 


Now it is, or ought to be, an axiom 
that there is no incurable evil. Boss- 
ism in politics can be overthrown; 
the grinding chains of great monop- 
olies can be broken; the terrible 
throne of the liquor power can be 
dashed to atoms. The time is not so 
far away when the cry, “ Babylon is 
fallen, is fallen,” shall make glad the 
true Church of Christ. God has pro- 
vided a remedy for every disease, 
even consumption, Bright’s disease 
and leprosy, could we only discover 
them, as we shall at some time. So 
there is no moral evil that is beyond 
remedy; and so sailors may be saved 
and become eminent in the kingdom 
of Christ. You and I, my brethren, 
have faith in the gospel of Jesus 
Christ; that is, we have full faith in 
it, in the general, though we are apt 
to doubt its power in particular, cases. 
A large proportion of the people of 
God do not yet believe that sailors 
may not only be saved, but even 
become eminent Christian workers. 
True, the experience of thirty-five 
years of work among them in this 
city has changed the opinions of 
many on this point, but there area 
great many left that need still to be 
convinced. If any of such are here 
to-day, I ask their honest attention 
to the facts I shall now present. 


THE CURSE OF STRONG DRINK. 


It is well known that strong drink 
is the sailor’s worstenemy. It catches 
him everywhere, like a tiger seizing 
his prey. It debases his manhood, 
robs him of his wages, makes him 
the slave of pimps and _ robbers, 
keeps him in continual poverty, and 
forbids him to hope for any real hap- 
piness in this life, or the life to come. 
The first thing to be done for him, 
then, is to get him out of this dead- 
ly trap. As a rule, a man must be 
sober before he can become a Chris- 
tian, and this is just as true in this 
congregation a8 in mine. So we 
make patient and strenuous en- 
deavor, through our two _ socie- 
ties—the Marine Temperance So- 
ciety and the Sailors’ W. C. T. U.— 
to win these men to sobriety. The 
first of these societies has pledged to 
total abstinence more than forty-five 
hundred individuals, the larger part 
of whom, we believe, have kept their 
pledge faithfully. There has been a 
very great decrease of drunkenness 
among seamen in this port during 
these years. Then, almost all were 
hard drinkers; now, a majority are 
not such. Besides this, it is a bles- 
sed fact that many make the signing 
of the pledge the first step towards 
Christ and heaven. They are taught 
that they must have God’s help to 
keep the pledge, and they do not 
stop there, but go to him for help to 
become his children. A great num- 
ber of men who were once in abject 
bondage to sin throvgh strong drink 
are to-day grand workers in the 
cause of Christ. Many, many times 
was I told in the former days, “You 
can do no good to those drunken 
sailors.” No one ever talks to me in 
that way now, for all who care to 
know, do know that we have ne bet- 
ter Christians among us than some of 
these old-time drunken sailors. 

‘« The power that enslaved them is broken; 

Jehovah has triumphed and sailors are free.” 
THE BEST WORK OF ALL. 


Yes, free, not only from the chains 
of strong drink, but in the best sense 
of the word, free in Christ Jesus. This 
is the constant aim of all plans and 
endeavors—the bringing of lost souls 
to Christ the Saviour. Many other 
things are good; but nothing short of 
the genuine conversion of these souls 
to God can satisfy our hope and faith. 
We believe that this ought to be the 
rule in every church of Christ; that 
so long as we are surrounded by 
souls pressing their way down to 
death, every church in every meeting, 
every plan, every sermon, ought to 
aim, directly and earnestly, at the im- 
mediate conversion of souls. But 
there is peculiar need of this in our 
field, because of the transient charac- 
ter of our people. In every meeting 
are some who are not likely to be 
ever with us again, so that our whole 
work for these must be done now. 
Therefore, in every meeting, effort is 
made to bring careless sinners under 
conviction of sin, and convicted sin- 


ners to Christ. And this mode of 
work constantly brings to light the 
facts that the Spirit convicts many 
men of sin without our knowing it, 
and that a great many sinners are 
nearer the kingdom than we think— 
which facts make it the duty of all 
Christians to be on the watch to lead 
inquiring souls to Christ. 

And this mode of work is most 
fruitful in blessed results. Many a 
wanderer straying, he knew not why, 


| into our meetings, has been caught, 


and turned suddenly into the path 
of everlasting life. Men have come 


| in despondent, seeing no hope for 


this life or the next, and gone out re- 
joicing in forgiveness of sins, and 
bright hope for both -worlds. The 
sudden transition in such lives re- 
minds us of Paul’s description, “creat- 
ed in Christ Jesus, unto good works” 
—‘in Christ, a new creature.” We 
are not afraid of sudden conversions; 
God’s greatest works are, some of 
them, sudden. “He spake, and it 
was done; he commanded, and it 
stood fast.” The most suddenly con- 
verted of New Testament characters 
held out quite as well as the best of 
them. So it is in our field. There 
are no better Christians, and better 
workers, than some whose conversion 
was very sudden. And why should 
it not beso? God’s word to every 
sinner is, “Give me thine heart” now; 
and his sure promise is, “I will re- 
member their sin no more.” The 
young man at Nain went back to his 
mother, not to be nursed, but to go 
to work and support her. And dead 
sinners of the sea hear the voice of 
Jesus’ power, and go out at once into 
the battle against sin. 

Listen to the story which one of 
these told us one evening last week: 
“When I was converted, I resolved I 
would not hide my colors. The first 
night on board I kneeled down and 
prayed before them all. They scoff- 
ed at me, but I kept at it every day. 
They did all they cuuld to trouble me, 
but i did not mind it, and after a few 
days one man came in and kneeled 
down beside me. Then there were 
two of us, and I felt strong. - Then 
more came in, till there were four of 
us praying together. There was one 
man more wicked than all the rest. 
He would stamp on the deck outside 
the door,shouting, cursing and singing 
vile* songs to disturb us. But one 
night he was kneeling on the deck 
outside the door, and the next he 
crept in and asked us to pray for 
for him.” Now, if a convert will be- 
have like this, will any one find fault 
with the suddenness of his conver- 
sion? Yet many Christians in this 
city have expressed to me their 
doubts about these sudden conver- 
sions. But I have far more confi- 
dence in him who says, “I do now 
give myself to Christ” than in him 
who takes three weeks to make up 
his mind to do so. Regeneration is 
God’s work, and he needs no time in 
which to do it, when a sinner really 
comes to him for it. 

During the last year, more than 
two hundred and fifty, and, during 
the years of our work here, more 
than thirty-five hundred individuals, 
have professed to receive Christ as 
their Saviour, in our field. How 
many of these were genuine converts 
only God knows, but we have good 
reason to believe that a much larger 
proportion of them have done well 
than of the converts in our great re- 
vivals. We receive letters from a 
great many of them, telling of their 
patient continuance in well-doing. 
Very often, too, after years of ab- 
sence, they appear in our meetings, 
testifying of the grace of God. 
Jesus said, “Those whom thou gavest 
me, I have kept.” And these are 
“kept by the power of God through 
faith, unto salvation.” We would be 
glad to watch over them ourselves, 
but we can trust them to the care of 
Him “whose eyes are in every place,” 
confidently expecting to meet them 
in the great assembly above. 


OUR MODES OF WORK. 


We have kept up all our old modes 
of labor, and began some new ones 
during the last year. The reading- 
room has had more visitors than in 
any year before—nearly thirty thou- 
sand. It is very commodious, but is 
often overcrowded. The large writ- 
ing table is almost always in use, and 
sometimes the men have to wait their 
turns for room. Between three and 


four thousand letters have been 


written there. From this room, hun- 
dreds of bundles of reading matter 
are sent on board outbound vessels. 
The building is open every day in 
the week for religious services, and 
sometimes as many as twenty meet- 
ings are held in a week. In the 
noon-day meeting, many souls are 
led to Christ. One or more services 
are held on shipboard nearly every 
Sunday, and street meetings are con- 
stantly maintained. All our congre- 
gations are small, but more souls can 
be saved in many small meetings 
than in a few large ones, other things 
being equal; and for this reason we 
think ours the better way. : 

All the vessels that lie at our 
wharves are visited, some of them 
many times, with cards and other 
invitations to our meetings. Constant 
visitation of boarding-heuses is also 
maintained, and if the larger number 
of sailors in port do not go to church, 
it is not because they are not in- 
vited. | ‘ 

One new branch of work is the 


Floating Society of Christian En- 


deavor, by which young converts are 

aided, not only to stand firm for 
Christ, in their ships, but to engage 
earnestly in labor for the salvation of 
their shipmates. 

A boys’ reading-room has been 
opened near the church, chiefly under 
the care of our people, where a large 
number of the water-front boys are 
put in the way of being saved from 
hoodlumism and jails. 

Our correspondence is increasing, 
and full of interest; innumerable 
inquiries come from far-away friends, 
for husbands, brothers, sons and lov- 
ers, some of which make our hearts 
ache. A well-known clergyman begs 
our care for a son who has caused 
him crushing grief. | 

An English mother writes: “My 
race is nearly run, but I could die 
happy, could I only hear from my 
boy once more.” Poor mother! It 
is better for her not to hear the 
truth. 

Another mother writes in a dif- 
ferent strain: “It is net in my power 
to express the happiness that thrills 
my heart at the good news that my 
son has given his heart to God. 
When we reach our heavenly home, 
the Father of us all may give me the 
privilege of thanking you in person 
“ all you have done for my precious 

oy.” 

I have here a number of very in- 
teresting letters from our workers on 
various ships, on many seas, bat I 
cannot give them now. These con- 
verts are standing firm for Christ, 
ard doing good work for souls. The 


work in many places, which our eyes 
have never seen. Its San Francisco 
work is only a part, perhaps the 
smaller part, of all that will stand to 
its credit on the books of Ged. This 
work to which you are lending lelp- 


ing hands, is already reaching around 


the world, and will grow greater and. 
more fruitful until the Judgment 
Day. 


— 


NOTICE OF PUBLICATION. 


The biography of Rev. G. H. Atkin- 
son, D. D., late Missionary Secretary 
of the Congregational Church of 
Oregon, and the well-known citizen 
of that State, which has been under 
preparation in the hands of his wife, 
Mrs. N. B. Atkinson, is now ready for 
publication, and will soon be issued 


from a Portland printing house. 


It will consist of much matter of 
high interest, not only to the immedi- 


ate friends of Dr. Atkinson and the 


churches of his denomination, but to 
the general public. The work of com- 
pilation, and much of the writing, has 
been done by Mrs. Atkinson. Liberal 
use of Dr. Atkinson’s own journal has 
been made, taking the reader half 
around the world nearly half a cen- 
tury ago, making a series of pictures 
and impressions beyond the power of 
any writer of fiction to revive. The 
Sandwich Islands, visited in the 
course of the voyage, which are\now 
causing so much interest, are shown 
as they were in 1848. Necessary 
touches are added by Mrs. Atkinson. 
By the same journal the reader is 
brought with them to the Columbia 
river, and to their new home at Ore- 
gon City. There, also, bright touches 
are added by the author. 

Enough explanation and incident 
are given, as the work progresses, to 
show the circumstances of life in early 
Oregon—its isolation and meager- 
ness, but, nevertheless, its devotion 
and progress. 3 

As the life and work of the man are 
expanded, and as the country grows, 
these are shown in the volume by in- 
troducing a large number of Dr. 
Atkinson’s addresses and articles, 
prepared as they were to affect the 
public at the time. So numerous and 
choice are these selections that they 
give caste to the book as a publication 
of his thoughts and speeches. 
Following these are a number of 
tributes from friends, and then comes 
a detailed account of his labors in the 
church and in schools and society, by 
Rev. Myron Eells, D.D., as prepared 
for the Congregational Association of 
Oregon and Washington. 

The work in general, following the 
life of Dr. Atkinson, touches upon al- 
most all the great interests, both re- 
ligious and secular, in the two States 
of Oregon and Washington, and as 
such is of great historic value. 

Not the least attractive feature is 
the abundance of excellent illustra- 
tions. There are full-page pictures 
of the churches of Oregon City and 
Portland, of the home of Dr. Atkinson 
at the two cities, and his library, and 
three fine steel engravings, represent- 
ing Dr. Atkinson at different periods 
of his life. 

The book will be printed and 
bound in the best style, containing 
about four hundred (400) pages. 


|The price of the book to be seven 


dollars ($7.00). 
Mrs. N. B. ATEINson. 
Or., April 19, 1893. 


Clergyman (examining a Sunday- 
school class)—-Now, can any of you 
tell me what are sins of omission? 
Small Scholar—Please, sir, they’re 
sins you ought to have committed 
and haven’t.— Tit- Bus. 


“The life of a man who tampers 
with strong drink,” says Miss Frances 
Willard, “can be written in two chap- 
ters; the first, ‘He could have left off 
if he would;’ and the second, ‘He’ 


Mariners’ church is doing a good) 


ing, perhaps, six feet each way. 


Miscellany. 


7 Dreaming of the May. 


The shrubs that in the leafless wold 
Have quaked like shorn lambs in the cold 
Are taking hope and heart to-day, 
For aye they’re dreaming of the May; 
And all the wilding forest flowers 
That stricken lie like hopes of ours, 
And at whose grave the April showers 
Are calling, Rése! 
Will soon come forth on some bright morn 
A waking world to greet and ’dorn 
’Neath balmy skies. 
The frosts are creeping from the rocks, 
The poplar’s pulse, with sluggish knocks, 
Is beating time to the falling rain; 
And all the heavy doubt and dole 
That lay upon the forest’s soul 
Is being lifted—winter’s slain ! | 
— Whitman Barbe. 


THE FIRST UNITED STATES FLAG. 


Do our young people know who 
made the first “Stars and Stripes” 
flag? Not long after our colonies 
declared themselves “free and in- 
dependent,” and started up in busi- 
ness by themselves, they felt the 
need of a banner that should be un- 
like all others, and belong to them 
alone. | 

So a patriotic artist designed one 
after the beautiful coat-of-arms of 
the leader, George Washington, and, 
with a few slight. changes, the first 
flag was exactly like the one we love 
to-day. This pattern banner was 
made in the year 1777, in the city of 
Philadelphia. The work was done 
by two sisters, Miss Mary and Miss 
Sarah Austin. The house in which 
they lived is still standing, and is 
pointed out to visitors to-day as the 
birthplace of “Old Glory.” 

It was this flag that floated over 
the ship of the gallant Paul Jones, 
when he won the sea-fight off the 
coast of England in 1779. 

He carried it first on his little ves- 
sel that ran up and down the Schuyl- 
kill river, and grew so fond of it that 
when he was ordered to a higher 
post he could not leave his signal 
behind. 

So when the Bon Homme Richard 
fought the Serapis, the young com- 
mander won his great victory under 
the shadow of his dear flag, and dur- 
ing the battle it was more than once 
picked up out of the salt water, and 
saved from flood as well as flame. 

At one time the chief mast, to 
which the flag was lashed, was shot 


-| with Moreau; so 


| guest and said: “My friend, you took 


popular, but, under the circumstances, 


| ly agreed to nick their coat lapels to 
show who they were. Carefully note 
the outlines of the first coat-front 
you see that is well fitted and but- 
toned, and see if you cannot plainly 
detect the initial letter M in its wind- 
ings. The M will appear upside 
down, the little nicks forming its 
sides. M was the initial letter of 
Moreau, and his champions were 
known by the nicks in the lapels of 
their coats.—St. Louis Republic. 


DR. MOFFAT AND THE BUER. 


One evening when Dr. Moffat was 
stopping at the farm of an African 
boer, his host, hearing that he was a 
missionary, proposed that a service 
should be held. At length the fam- 
ily were seated. . 

“But where are the servants?” 

“Servants! What do you mean ?” 

“T mean the Hottentots, of whom 
I have seen so many on your farm.” 

“Hottentots! Do you mean that 
then? Let me go to the mountains 
and call the baboons, if you want a 
congregation of that sort. Or, stop, 
I have it: My sons, call the dogs 
that lie in front of the door—they 
will do.” | 

The missionary quietly dropped an 
attempt which threatened a wrathful 
ending, and commenced the service. 
The psalm was sung, prayer was of- 
fered, and the preacher read the 
story of the Syrophcenician woman, | 
and selected more especially the 
words: “Truth, Lord, but even the 
dogs eat of the crumbs that fall from 
the master’s table.” He had not 
spoken many minutes when the voice 
of the old man was heard again: 
“Will mynheer sit down and wait a 
little? We shall have the Hotten- 
tots.” 


motley crowd trooped in—many who, 
probably, had never been within the 
door of their master’s house before, 
and many more who never before had 
heard the voice of a preacher. 

When the service was over, and 
the assembled Hottentots had dis- 
persed, the farmer turned te his 


away, and “down fell Old Glory” into 
the Atlantic. ‘A brave young officer 


it to another mast, and there it hung 
until the Bon Homme Richard won 
the day. In this great naval battle 
the conflict was so fierce that Paul 
Jones had to lash his ship to the 
Serapis, lest it should sink before the 
hour of victory. And he proved him- 
self a wise commander, for after two 
more hours of hard fighting the ene- 
my surrendered, and before another 
sunrise the Bon Homme Richard sunk 
many fathoms deep. | 

-After this battle the flag was borne 
by the United States Frigate Alliance 
over many an ocean voyage. 

It is now a tattered and faded 
ghost of its former bright beauty, 
but more glorious than ever in the 
memories that cluster around its 
folds. 

There are carefully patched bullet 
holes, and one entire stripe has been 
replaced by new. It had but twelve 
stars, for when it was made there 
were but twelve States, as Georgia, 
the last of the original thirteen, had 
not yet entered into the Union. A 
part of one end has been torn off, 
and it is now almost square, measur- 


- This glorious old trophy now be- 
longs to the descendants of the young 
officer who rescued it from the ocean 
at its first naval battle, and, in so do-. 
ing, was himself cut and maimed for 
life. When peace was restored the 
flag was presented to its gallant 
rescuer, who cherished it as his chief 
treasure, and bequeathed it to his 
children. 
In addition to its interest as the 
first flag made for our country, it has 
great historical value as being the 
first United States banner saluted by 
foreign nations on the high seas, for 
immediately after the surrender of 
the Serapis it was acknowledged as 
our emblem by the French war-ships. 
It is only a faded bit of cloth, but 
all the same it is our blessed “Old 
Glory,” the first symbol of a free 
people to float on the breezes of a 
new world, and a token of the dear- 
est thing on earth to the heart of all 
true Americans.— Churchman. , 


‘THE NICK IN THE COAT LAPEL. 


Did you ever wonder why that lit- 
tle V-shaped nick was placed at the 
juncture of your coat collar with the 
lapel? I suppose you have. Occa- 
sionally, we all have our little rumi- 
nating spells, and fall to wondering 
the whys of the many odd things 
we see about us. Hold your coat up 
before you, and you will see at a 
glance that it would “set” just as well 
without the nick as with it. There- 
fore the matter of fit cannot be given 
as a proper solution of the fact that 
it is there. Without apparent pur- 
pose this nick is clipped from the 
lapel of every frock-coat in the world. 
But there was motive in the madness 
of the first man who adopted the lit- | 
tle insignia of distinction. I will tell 
you about it. When the first Napol- 
eon gave way to his ambition he tried 
to implicate General Moreau in Piche- 


would have left off if he could.’” 


gru’s conspiracy. Moreau had been 


| a hard head.”—Methodist Protestant. | 
plunged in and rescued it, and nailed | = 


a hard hammer, and you have broken 


| Napoleon’s superior and was very 


The summons was given, and the/ 


=} as Napoleon was on top, it was not 
safe to express publicly any sympathy 
his admirers secret- 


THE KINGDOM, 


“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness.” What does 
this signify? Where is the kingdom 
‘of God? If we are to seek it, some 
hint must be given us of the quarter 
in which we are to look. Is it pres- 
ent, accessible, visible to men? So 
Christ seems to teach. It is “at 
hand,” he says. We are not to be 
rumaging the centuries and scouring 
the continents in search of it; it is 
near us. We are not to be crying, 
Lo, here! or, Lo, there! for the king- 
dom of God is among us. Yet he 
implies that some spiritual perception 
is needed to discern it. Except a 
man be born from above he cannot 
see-the kingdom of God. Not.merely 
will he fail te enter into it; he will 
not even perceive it. One mnst be 
naturalized in that divine society, or 
he may not be aware of its existence; 
he may be living in the midst of it, 
and not know it. There are others 
besides the young man at Dothan 
who need to have their eyes-opened 
that they may perceive the presence 
of spiritual hosts round about them. 

This is why we are bidden to seek 
the kingdom of God—not because it 
is remote, or hidden, but because our 
vision needs training; the power of 
discerning it is what we want most. 
It is here; the one thing needful is 
that we should realize its presence, 


| and fall into line with its mighty on- 


goings— Washington Gladden. 


A WORD WITH THE TEACHER. 


Teacher, before you take your class, 
Do you know the lesson you are 
about to teach ? 
Did you live it out through the 
week ? : 
Can you back up your teaching by 
your daily life ? Ee 
De your pupils feel that you love 
them during the week as well as Sun- 
days? 
Have you brought anything be- 
sides your lesson paper this morn- 
ing? 
Any patience ? 
Any love? 
Any ambition to win a soul ? 
Any fire in your heart? | 
Is the Teacher with you ?—Bible 
Do not wait for extraordinary op- 
portunities for good actions, but make 


| use of common situations.— Goethe. 


: TAKE HEART, 
f if you’re a suffering wo 
man. The chronic’ weak- 


nesses, painful disorders, | 
and delicate derangements 
that come to woman only 
have a positive remedy in 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
scription. If you'll faith- 
fully use it; every disturb- 
ance and irregulari 

be permanently c 

It’s a legitimate medicine 
for woman, carefully 
adapted to her delicate or- 

tion. It builds up and 
invigorates the entire sys- 
tem, regulates and promotes 
all the proper functions, re- 
stores health and strength, 

Favorite Prescription 
' is the only remedy for wo- 
man’s ills that’s guaranteed. If it fails te 
benefit or cure, you have your money back. 


Which is the best to try, if you have 
Catarrh —a medicine that claims to have 
cured others, or a medicine that is backed 
by money to cure you? The proprietors 
of Dr. Sage’s Remedy agree to cure your 
Catarrh, or pay you $500 in cash. 


FRED WILSON 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant 8t. 


CAL. 


Tailor 
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SAN FRANCISCO, - - - 


BUSINESS, MANNEKS, KNOWLEDGE. 


ROWWN’S 
BoSnts; C and Manual of Dictation. 
For the use of Teachers and Students of Steno- 


| graphy and Typewriting, containing selected let- | 


ters of actual correspondence in Banking, Insur- 
ance, Railroad and Mercantile business; a chap- 
ter on Punctuation, Spelling, and use of Capital 
Letters; together with a full and complete Spell- 
ing List of 27,000 words. Also Special Exer- 
cises for Dictation, etc. Cloth, $1.00. | 

A Complete - of Eti- 
much valuable information regarding modern 
etiquette, rules, usages, manners and customs of 
polite society, together with a department under 


the head of “Etiquette in a Nut Shell,” being 15 


concise rules; also ‘‘George Washington’s Life 


Maxims.” It is one of the best hand-books of the 


kind ever offered to the public, Flexible Rus- 
Sia, 50 cents. 


Roof the English Language 
25,000 words and definitions. The illustration 


gives a fair idea of the shape of the work, which 
is speller, pronouncer and definer all in one. A 
ready-reference lexicon, a veritable ‘pocket 


giant,” and has no superior in the publishing - 


world, Of value to all. 320 pages, double 
column, weight 2 oz., size 5x21 2 in. Bound 
in Russia leather and indexed. Postpaid, 50 Cts. 

Any of the above books sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. Agents wanted. Terms and 
prospectus FREE, 


EXCELSIOR PUBLISHING HOUSE, 29 & . 
man St., New York. 


DEALERS IN 
Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 

Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No, 1415. San FRANcIsco 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, 
Everything in these lines with which 
_ to furnish a home completely. He 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


17 & 13 FREMONT STREET, 


PACIFIC 
Saw Manufacturing Co. 


Knives Saws of Every Description on Hand and tude te Order. 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
Is the largest user of T 
employed in the sev 


THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Has concluded a contract by which the R 


public. 
THE REMINGTON FACTORY 


At Ilion, N. Y., turns out a new Remington T 
more machines 
high-priced writing machines. 


The Remington is not only unsurp 
quality of plicity and durability. 


Ge Ge 


writers in the world. Upwards of 2,000 Remin are 
: partments at Washington, and the Remington sea 
is constantly receiving requisitions from the Government for additional machines. 


furnished exclusively for public use during the Exposition. The writing-rooms are 
to be furnished with Remingtons, in charge of expert operators, for the use of the 


every day than the combinnd product of all other 


Standard Typewriter is to be 


every five minutes; or 
manufacturers of 


iw but unapproached, for excellence of design, 


BAN FRANOISOO: 3 and 5 Front Sireet. LOS ANGELES: 2218. Broadway. 
| PORTLAND: 141 Front Street. 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepwespay, May 17, 1993 


HIS page of THE Pactric has been de- 


voted by the publishers to Southern 
California interests, and is edited by Rev. ei 
Cask, REv. J]. T. Forp, and President 
BALDwiNn. The Southern office is located at 
Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. Address 


all matter to C. G. Baldwin. 


tions from Southern California wij! be 
received by the Claremontoffice. For informa. 
tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, C3) 
The Los Angeles Association has passed , 
resolution tothe effect that ‘‘one copy should 
in every Congregational family.” 


— 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


_ The friends in Southern California 
are finding that the eighth page of 
Tue Paciric is a valuable aid to them 
in keeping informed upon sister 
church movements. They will find 
it true more and more. Friends must 
hear from each other between associa- 
tion meetin 

The College Board of Trustees held 
the mid-year meeting at Claremont, 
on May 9th and 10th. A fuller ac- 
count appears on this page. 

All our churches rejoice with our 
churches at Ontario and Pomona in 
their advancing material prosperity, 
and it does their hearts good to hear 
of it. Brave attempts come from 
brave hearts, not from external cir- 
cumstances. 

The Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation of Southern California meet 
at Los Angeles May 19th to 21st, to 
consider their work and plans for en- 
largement. A good program is an- 
nounced, and our people should plan 
to attend. For good conscience, and 
earnest work and persistence, com- 
mend us to young women of high 
ideals. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


The Board of Trustees of Po- 
mona College have a custom 
which is quite unique and of 
great value, apparently. At their 
mid-year meeting, they gather on 
the night before their full day of de- 
liberation, and spend the evening in 
company with all the Faculty and 
their wives. The internal affairs are 
freely discussed, with a view to full 
information, acquaintance and sym- 
pathy. This is a practical demon- 
stration to the Faculty that the Board 
of Trustees regard them as partners 
in the enterprise. There then exists 
the fullest confidence between the 
Board and the Faculty. 

The meeting on May 9th was at- 


tended by a quorum of the Board 


and by all the Faculty except two, 
who were prevented by ill-health. It 
was a most excellent meeting. As 
the various uses for money were 
brought out, the Board felt a great 
desire that all the friends of Christian 
education might have their privilege 
of considering the wants of the Col- 
lege in detail. They realize how 
much we need money, and how much 
money we need. They will welcome 
conferences with men or women of 
wealth who believe in the spirit, and 
aim, and present work of Pomona 
College. 

Professor Brannan finds it neces- 
sary to go on to a ranch, believing 
that it will be better for him to 
“wrestle with the soil,” rather than 
with the bow of the violin. Music 
makes a wonderful draft upon his 
sympathies, and he must reservoir 
his nerve force to endure it. We 
hope to see complete restoration. 
Mrs. Brannan finds her horse and 
cart a great addition to her facilities, 
and the music department is being 
pushed with persistence and vigor. - 

Claremont is getting a reputation 
for the quality of its inhabitants. 
People who like good neighbors, 
good water and no saloons feel that 
Claremont is as likely to meet these 
conditions as any locality. The fine 
orchard land within three miles of 
the town will make it a good place 
for the center community of fruit- 
growers. Rents are higher than in 
any neighboring town. 

The Board of Trustees of the Col- 
lege passed a hearty vote of thanks 
to the American College and Educa- 
tion Society for its aid most impor- 
tant and most timely. There is in- 
timation that the interest in Pomona 
College already shown will be con- 
tinued by the Society. 

Mr. Charles E. Harwood of On- 
tario has suggested a plan of finance 
for the College which met the hearty 
approval of the Board, and Mr. 
Sumner and President Baldwin were 
authorized to undertake to carry the 
plan into action. The plan, in brief, 
is this: To use a subscription blank 
worded as follows : 


“PERMANENT PATRONS ABSOLUTE GUARAN- 
TEE FUND. 


“Believing that Pomona College 
should not incur an increasing in- 
debtedness to meet current expenses 
frem year to year, I hereby engage 
to aid in providing an ‘ Absolute 
Guarantee Fund,’ in the following 
manner : | 

“T will, upon notice of the Board 
of Trustees of Pomona College, pay 
on the’ first day of June, each year, 
for five years, the sum of $100, or 
Such a part thereof as may be nec- 

to close the year ending July 
Ist next following, without debt for 
current -expenses, on the following 
conditions : 

“1. This shall not be collectable 
unless at least $5,000 have been thus 
provided. 

«2. This shall not be collectable 
unless the amount thus pledged each 
year shall be sufficient to provide 
for all current expenses, so that no 
definite deficit shall occur upen cur- 
rent expense account. | 

«3, IT reserve, also, the right to with- 
draw this pledge at any time by 


written notice to the Treasurer of 
Pomona College. 
[Signed | 

The peculiar value of this sub- 
scription, and a point which will com- 
mend it to all thoughtful men and 
women, is that the gift of $100 is not 
made unless it brings $5,000, at least, 
to the College, and not even then 
unless the $5,000 will pay all balance 
due on current expenses, so as to 
guard against increase of debt. 


Annuity bonds aggregating $5,000 
were authorized to be given to Mrs. 
Sarah B. Ford, Rev. J. T. Ford and 
Rev. E. N. Bartlett. These gifts are 
exceedingly welcome. Perhaps other 


friends may be able to help us thus. 


All indebtedness of the College has 
been refunded at eight per cent., ex- 
cept one note the time of which has 
not yet expired. This is evidence 
that the credit of the College is good. 
The willingness of our most fully in- 
formed friends, Mr. and Mrs. Ford, 
to entrust the College with annuity 
gifts is another evidence of confi- 
dence in the stability of the College. 

So long as there is a place fora 
Christian College, so long \vill there 
be a place and work for Pomona Col- 
lege. But to do her work she must 
have funds. 

T. W. Strowbridge, Jr., who has a 
son in the College, has been invited 
to aid the trustees in the matter of 
caring for College property and ac- 
counts. He has not yet accepted the 
invitation, but is making careful ex- 
amination of the work to be done. 

Professor C. E. Norton has resign- 
ed his position as principal of the 
Academy, but will hold the place un- 
til his successor is appointed. The 
Board of Trustees created the office 
of Dean of the College Faculty, and 
Professor Norton was appointed to 
that office upon recommendation of 
the Faculty. 

Professor and Mrs. Norton unite 
in the establishment of the “Philip 
Jameson Norton Prize,” in memory 
of “Little Philip,” whom we had all 
learned to love. The prize is for the 
best classical scholar graduating from 
our own Preparatory School. The 
prize is to be books of the value of 
ten dollars or more. 

The Board of Trustees adopted res- 
olutions of warm sympathy with the 
Pacific Coast Congregational Alliance 
for the Promotion of Education, and 
especially thanked the Board of the 
Theological Seminary for their im- 
portant aid in pushing forward the 
organization of such alliance. 

The College Athletic Association 
has begun work on the campus. 
They will have some five acres placed 
at their disposal for athletic purposes, 
and they think $1,000, with their la- 
bor, will fit up one of the best fields 
in Southern California. A strong 
committee of students is behind the 
movement. 

The college telescope will be mount- 
ed inafew days. This matter is in 
the hands of Professor Brackett, Da- 
vid Barrows and Contractor Bishop, 
and a feasible plan has been found to 
meet the expense. : 

The Rural Improvement Associa- 
tion of Claremont promises to be a 
valuable aid in village improvement. 

The “Cactus Club” thrives on 
Shakespeare. It holds two more 
meetings before vacation. The in- 
tellectual life of the village is greatly 
promoted by it. 


Rev. Stephen Bowers of Ventura 
has a very fine collection of minerals 
and fossils, worth several thousands 
of dollars. He came before the Board 
of Trustees, and made them a most 
liberal proposition. He wishes it to 
come here. He feels a strong per- 
sonal interest in the college, and 
would gladly give the collection if he 
were able to do so. The Board would 
gladly secure it, but does not see its 
way to appropriate money for it now. 
It is a great loss not to be able to 
secure it. 

Seventeen new members were re- 
ceived to Pilgrim Congregational 
church, Pomona, last Sunday. The 
people have subscribed $3,000 for en- 
larging their house of worship. 

Rev. J. A. Rogers’ address has been 
changed from Encinitas to Alpine, 
Cal. His heart is full of courage, as 
he enters upon work in which he has 
Paul’s experience of pleasure in 
“preaching the gospel in the regions 
beyond, and not in a place made 
ready to his hand.” May the Heaven- 
ly Father's blessing be upon him and 
his good wife in their labors of love 
and Christian service. | 


CHURCH NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


The First church of San Diego re- 
ceived twelve members Sunday, May 
7th. More than 200 have been re- 
ceived in the two and a half years of 
the ministry of the present pastor, 
Rev. W. C. Merrill. The church has 
a Junior Endeavor Society of 173 
members; said to be the biggest in the 
world. | 

At Barstow, Children’s Day was 
observed May 7th, with exercises ap- 


lena to the Columbian year. 
owers were sent by Mrs. Stoughton | 


of San Bernardino and Mrs. Show of 
Hesperia for the decoration of the 


schoolhouse in this flowerless desert, : 


for California. He has interested 


in such quantity that each pupil, at 
the close of the exercises, was pre- 
sented with a bouquet. A collection 
was taken amounting to $11.79. | 


EAST LOS ANGELES. 


April 30th was a red-letter day for 
the East Los Angeles church. Mr. 
Jenkins preached inthe morning on 
the “Opening of Spring, and Its 
Spiritual Lessons,” and his words 
were even more than usually helpful 
and inspiring. 

A lively scene met the eye on enter- 
ing the East Los Angeles church last 
Sunday. The place seemed filled 
with busy young people. They stood 


about the doors, button-holing all | 


who entered. They were talking with 

those already seated. They were 

holding brief conferences, only to 

break off suddenly and rush to sieze 

the latest arrival. What were they 
doing ? Evening answered the riddle. 

On the platform stood the skeleton 

of a ship, and at one side was a map 
of Micronesia. Then the wise in mis- 
sionary matters guessed that this 
was a concert to raise money for the 
new missionary schooner, the Hiram 
Bingham, and that the bustle of the 
morning meant a competition by two 

Sunday-school classes for the honor 
of the largest gift to the ship. 

The central thought of the concert 
was “Light.” An account of the is- 
lands and their people was followed 
by a brief history of missions in Micro- 
nesia. A novel feature was the mark- 
ing of the principal stations of the. 
American Board, by tapers lighted at 
a lamp suspended over an open Bible. 

Then a little fellow mounted the 


platform, with a block for the ship | 


in one hand, and the contribution of 
his Sunday-school class in the other. 
After each class had done its part in 
the building, the Bible and lamp were 
placed in the vessel, and the sail rais- 
ed. Over $31 was raised by the 
Sunday-school and C. E. Society. Of 
this, the girls’ class raised $9 and the 
boys, $6. 


SAN BERNARDINO DISTRICT ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


RESOLUTION. 


Wuereas, The Congregational Sun- 
day-school & Publishing Society has 
maintained a missionary for six years 
in Southern California, organizing in 
that time nearly one hundred schools, 
and making grants of literature to the 
amount of about $1,000, to churches 
and schools in this district; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, (1) That this Society 
should have the hearty support of 
each of our churches. (2) That we 
recommend each church and Sunday- 
school to co-operate in observing 
“Children’s Day” (May 21st or June 
11th, as most convenient), and mak- 
ing a generous offering on that day 
to this Society. (3) That this Socie- 
ty’s work, being for the young, should 
have the active aid of the Endeavor 
Societies of our churches. (4) That 
a Sunday-school Committee be ap- 
pointed from this Association, a part 
of whose duties shall be to co-operate 
with the Superintendent of the Con- 
gregational Sunday-school & Pub- 
lishing Society. (5) That the litera- 
ture of our Sunday-school Society is 
worthy of the first place in all our 
Sunday-schools. | 


VENTURA. 


Yesterday, May 7th, was commu- 
nion season with us, and it was a sea- 
son of spiritual refreshing. It seem- 
ed as if the Lord was in the midst of 
us. The pastor, Rev. F. N. Merriam, 
gave us an able and practical dis- 
course from Matt. v:6. We received 
two members into the church; one 
by letter, and one on profession of 
faith. We expect Major Scott and 
wife to-morrow to begin a series of 
gospel temperance meetings. We 
ask an interest in your prayers, that 
God will bless the efforts we may put 
forth for the advancement of his 
cause and the cause of temperance. 

No tos. 


Chaplain John D. Parker is on a 
tour, stirring up all who are interest- 
ed in science, to form an Academy 


many leaders, including President 
Jordan, and feels confident of suc- 
cess. All who are really interested 
in science, whether sufficiently ac- 
quainted with any special line to be 
called an expert, or not, is cordially 
invited to unite now in the formation 
of the academy. Address Rev. John 
D. Parker, San Diego, and he will 
send you all needed information. 

Jim Keene, the old-time California 
speculator, is said to have made $1,- 
500,000 by the recent big crash in 
the Cordage Trust. That is not un- 
likely; such gambling wins some- 
times, but it is the winnings of gam- 
bling, nevertheless. How evil are 
such ways of winning wealth—evil to 
the individual, to young men, to the 
people at large. 


Sunday, May 7th, Messrs. Whittle 
and Sankey conducted services in the 
First church, Chicago. This is the 


THE PREACHER’S OFFICE, 
[An address by Rev. F. N. Merriam before 


the Los Angeles Association April 26th, and 
published by request of the Association. } 


Do not think that it is my purpose to define 
the preacher’s office. Both you who perform 
its duties ani other representatives of the 
Church here present know of what it consis's. 
Let me try to emphasize this thought simply— 
we need to keep clearly in mind the preacher’s 
ofice while trying to fulfillit. Though re, 
sponsible for the topic, ‘‘ The Preacher’s Of- 
fice,” let me change it to this—‘‘ Our Need of 
Keeping it Before the Mind.” We havea noble 
profession, a divine appointment. It is a com- 
‘mission so high as to be unchanged by chang. 
ing times an | conditions. The need which the 
sailor has of carefully observing chart,and com- 
pass is a necessity. Adverse influences tend to 


age him in his progress, Here are two neces- 
sities: To keep headed toward the proper port, 
‘and to be fearless in the face of the storm In 
some such way as this, I think, men who have 
been called of the Master to preach the gospel 
need to keep the true ideal of their office ever 
before them. They are sure to feel the various 


not pray they should be taken, but from which 
he aid pray they should be sept. Who is pos- 
itively safe and free from the two possible dan- 
gers—either of swerving a little from his task, 
or of becoming discouraged iit? Tell me 
who that man is, and I know this at once about 
him—he thoroughly understands his work, and 
keeps a single eye upon its duties. He has 
needed to dothis. Every one of us while in 
the service need to hold in memory our noble 
profession, lest either we be swayed a little 
from our course, or become disheartened 7» it. 

Think of the multiplicity of organization in 
church work to-day! We thank God for it. 
Various organizations for children, here spe- 
cialized for boys, here for girls, forms of work 
for all classes, for young people, for men and 
women, inside and outside the church. What 
a commendable variety in Christian activity to- 
day! Now, is there not danger in the demand 
made by all this necessary machinery upon the 
preacher? Admitting that a minister should 
be the leader of his people—pistor, organizer, 


fact that he is preacher. These other demands 
threaten to absorb his strength and time. 
When the apostles were crowded by the cares 
of church finances (as Luke says), ‘‘ Then the 
twelve called the multitude of the disciples, and 
said: It is not reason that we should leave the 
Word of God and serve tables. Wherefore, 


honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wis- 
dom, whom we may appoint over this buasi- 
ness, But we will give ourselves continually 
to prayer and tothe ministry of the Word.’’ 
Thus arose the diaconate, and thus were the 
apostles preserved from this danger, by remem- 
bering their prime duty of freaching, and by 
the appointing of deacons to assist in the offi- 
cial work of the Church. Here, then, is one 
need a preacher has of seeing clearly his mis- 
sion, lest he deviate fromit. It arises from the 
variety of church work. 

I will mention two more, in order to illus- 
trate the need of which we are speaking. They 
arise from the audience. He is naturally in- 
fluenced by those to whom he speaks. Now, it 
is worth something for him to remember that 
his function is to affect, not to be affected. For 
instance, suppose there is marked ignorance of 
the Scriptures among an audience, or an un- 
belief; or suppose there are some of those peo- 
ple who strangely and ignorantly denounce 
what they call ‘‘doctrine,” and speak with ab. 
horrence the word ‘‘creed’”—people who would 
be intellectually profound and broad at the 
same time, but whose breadth necessitates a 
shallow stream. In such a case, what is a man 
going todo? Whata pity that, unwittingly, 
he yields to this influence! Shall the sermon 
become a mere lecture ? the pulpit a mere 
platform? the exegete of the Word a mere 
apologist? No. At such times we need to 
place the preacher’s work fully before the mind 
and heart. Our utterances must be scriptural- 
ly founded and have the ring of authority, be- 
cause scriptural. Ezra created a popular de- 
mand for the law, which Dr. Geikie has com. 
pared with the universal eagerness for the 
Scriptures shown in Germany and England in 
the 16th century. As preachers of God, our 
authority is—‘‘Thus saith the Lord.” As for 
‘*doctrine,” what else shall we preach? We read 
in Jeremiah: ‘‘The prophet that hath a dream, 
let him tell a dream; and he that hath my word, 
let him speak my word faithfully. What is the 
chaff to the wheat ? saith the Lord” A mo- 
ment’s reflection on his vocation, instead of al- 
lowing a man to be at all influenced by the 
critical unbeliever in his audience, will remind 
him that the very purpose of preaching is to 
change that unbeliever, to beget faith in those 
who hear. Paul’s injunction to the young man 
Timothy is very impressive; ‘‘O Timothy, 
guard the deposit.” The preacher is one to 
whom God has committed a trust. Woe be 
unto him if he guards not the deposit, and 
preaches not the gospel !. 

The other influence, which I will mention 
as coming from an audience, showing the 
preacher’s need of recalling the real purpose of 
his work, is a worldly spirit. There is often, 
to his knowledge, more or less materialism, or 
indifferertism, or practical skepticism, Wheth- 
er he knows it or not, he who stands before 
such an audience is in danger. Proof of this 
peril is demonstrated by the way some have 
yielded to it. Hence, we have sensational dis- 
courses, and their sensational topics, published 
in the papers, such as: ‘*Hell,” ‘‘He Lied,” 
‘‘4 Bad Woman and a Base Crime.” The 
man who chooses these topics really believes, 
no doubt, that he is attracting men to church; 
but, brethren, how despicable it is! I remem. 
ber hearing a sermon on ‘‘All Aboard.” It 
was not sinful, perltaps, but to me it was pain- 
fal to see this urban pastor lower the standard, 
Almost literally, he tooted and rang the loco- 


beginning of the Moody campaign. | 


motive bell, in order to imitate a train, and 


drive him from his course and at times discour- 
: | the sake of pleasing an unspiritual people, 


never. 


forces of the world, out of which the Lord did | 


reformer, teacher—we must not minimize the 
thou shalt catch men.” 


brethren, look ye out among you seven men of vert the preacher from his office. 


with the apparent end of amusing his audience 
in the house of God. I know a city pastor 
(not in California) who is -really tempting the 
spiritually-minded of his church to absent 
themselves on Sabbath nights by this sort of 
discourse. To begin with, it 1s not policy. 
Men are more interested in the simple, vital 
subjects of the Christian life than we some- 
times think, Then, again, the pulpit makes 
itself liable to the sneer of the press, which 
would otherwise give only favor and commenda- 
tion, For instance, after one pastor had taken 
up the case of Dr. Graves, a prominent journal 
remarks: ‘‘Although the Rev. Mr. So and So 
has rendered his decision on the Graves case, 
the jury will probably proceed gs/usual.” Rut 
the chief_thought to emphasize‘now is that such 
themes are fureign to the preacher’s office. To 


refer to current events for the sake of illustrat- 


ing some Bible thought is admirable; but for 


And, then, linked with this danger of 
sensationalism is mere attractiveness, where- 
by preachers of God become time servers and 
men-pleasers. Now, a view of their calling 
will correct this tendency. “Sucha view will 
at once show a preacher that reverence and 
dignity are never to Le sacrificed; that as a 
preacher, like Aaron the priest, he must wear 
on his mitre the words, ‘* Holiness to the Lord”; 
that he must realize why the ground was holy 
near the burning bush when Moses was sum” 
moned to his work; and why, in Isaiah’s vis. 
ion, when the prophet received his call, the 
seraphs veiled their faces. And, also, the recol- 
lection of his duty will recall the Master’s dec- 
laration, that he came to send a sword as well 
as peace. It is not a preacher’s business to 
win the favor of men, but\to preach the truth. 
He is not a’true prophet who says, “Peace, 
peace, when there is no peace” (Jer vi: 14). And 
once again, when a man gains a right concep- 
tion of his office of preaching, he will stand 
proof against the influence of the unspiritual 


| element before him, because of his dependence 


on that matchless power of the Holy Spirit, 
whereby Peter, on the day of Pentecost, took 
the key that had been given him, and unlocked 
the door of the kingdom to 3,000 men. Oh, 
what a happy result! How Peter must have 
recalled the words of three years before, when 
Jesus said to him, ‘‘Fear not, from henceforth 
Or those other words 
of scarcely forty days before, couched: in the 
pastoral figure, ‘‘Feed my sheep.” Peter, after 
sad experience, had learned to what the Master 
had called him, and, when filled with the Spir- 
it, preached with power. | 

There are other influences threatening to di- 
I have men- 


‘tioned but these three; viz., the multiform 


Organization of church work, popular rational- 
ism, and worldliness. To keep his office clear- 
ly before the mind will enforce this great 
thought on the preacher. He is to change the 
world, and not de changed by the world. He 
is to open the eyes of the blind, and not to be- 
come a blind leader of the blind. He is to 
raise the dead, and not ‘to die with them. 
How significant the Master's words: ‘*Let the 
dead bury their dead, but go thou and preach 
the kingdom of God.” | 

But besides the possibility of swerving from 
our task, I spoke of the other danger of becom- 
ing discouraged zz it. Here also is a need of 
keeping the ideal of our office before us. That 
is just what a disheartened preacher needs in 
order to take heart again. No one in th: 
work, I think, will meet me at this point with 
the thought that he who loses courage is at 
fault. True though that may be, the fact re- 
mains that servants of the Lord do become cast 
down. Theoretically, this should not be so; 
but practically it isso. There is reason for it. 
Dr. MacLeod of Brooklyn, in the commence- 
ment sermon at Hartford, two years ago, said: 
‘“‘If any man has gone into the ministry for 
what he can get out of it, 4e’d better gef out of 
it himself.” Dr. Cuyler, in the able articles 
recently published in the Golden Rule, declares 
that the minister’s life is ‘‘not a swing in a 
hammock,” and charges the reader, saying: ‘‘If 
you do not feel in your very bones, ‘Woe is me 
if I cannot preach the gospel,’ then let it 
alone.” Jonah shrank from his task. Jere- 
miah cried out: ‘‘Behold, I ama child; I can 
not speak!” Ananias drew back from going to 
him who had persecuted the Church. The 
apostles were distinctly told that in the world 
they should have tribulation. The preachers 
of all times are to expect diffizulty. It is in- 
volved in their mission, and recognition of this 
fact will do much to give courage. There 
is truth in Mr. Moody’s assertion that ‘*God 
never uses a discouraged man”; and the bright 
Joseph Neesima was right in his thought that 
the word ‘‘discouragement” should be removed 
from our vocabulary. Now, a right view of 
his vocation will enable the preacher to do this; 
and one way by which that right view will ac- 
complish this result is, as I have said, by show- 
ing him that he exists officially because of those 
very things that are discouraging—skepticism, 
indifference, selfishness, vice, crime, sin, and 
sorrow of every degree. Preaching the 
gospel assumes these things. Did _ the 
world not need to be saved, there would be no 
need of what Paul calls ‘‘the foolishness of 
preaching.” I say it gives courage to set this 
fact before us. There is illustration of my 
thought, I think, in our Lord’s words: ‘‘And 
what shall I say: Father, save me from this 
hour? But for this cause came I unto this 
hour.” The thought that the very purpose of 
his coming to that hour was the purpose of that 
which he now dreaded, nerved him to the sub- 
lime petition—‘‘Father, glorify thy name.” 

There is encouragement in the work itself 
when we rightly understand and undertake it. 
Hence, the Master inspired courage in the 
hearts of the disciples when, in the inaugural 
sermon of his own ministry, he assured them 
that their office was to be the light of the 
world and the salt of the earth. 

But, a clear conception of his calling will 
cheer a man subdued by a trying field more 
than by assuring him that in the very nature of 
the case his work is trying. Such a conception 


must remind him also that his vocation j; . 
‘thigh calling of God.” It is this conscioy, 
relationship to a Divine Master that made Pay) 
call himself a ‘‘servant of Jesus Christ,” ang 
made him so herdic as to feel able to ‘* suffe, 
the loss of all things” for Christ’s sake. Jesy; 
used this thought also in the Sermon on the 
Moant to encourage the disciples when he saiq 
that their reward in heaven was great; and, a). 
so, when the seventy returned reporting thei; 
wonderful success im preaching and working 
miracles, he leads their thought away from their 
work up toGod. You recall the words, ‘' How 
be it, in this rejoice not, that the demons are 
subject unto you; but rejoice that your names 
are written in heaven.” It is soto-day. Our 
courage in preaching is not to be renewed by 
our success in work, but by our access to God. 
A clear knowledge of our office will emphasize 
this fact—that our sufficiency is of God and not 
of ourselves; that Paul may plant and Apollos 
water, but God gives the increase; that the man 
is a mere agent of divine power—an instrument 
in God’s hand; that he is preaching in obedience 


toa divine commission, and that, according to 


promise, the Master is with us even unto the 
end of the world. What a sublime thought the 
London preacher, Robert F. Horton, has just 
impressed on the Yale students in bis lecturcs; 
viz., that God is speaking to men to-day, and 
that the Christian ministry is, in a peculiar 
sense, his chosen medium, and to be compared 
with the prophets of Israel through whom God 
in former times spoke. Courageous may we 
all be if men of God, conscious of being sent 
from God and used as his ministers. 

Brethren, the office of preaching remains to. 
day pre-eminent among all other functions of 
the ministry. Perfect organization, and work 
faithfully in all éther duties as we may, this 
duty remains. among them imperative and in- 
tact. It is difficult; it isa fine art. The con- 
vention, held ‘a week ago Monday in New York, 
on ‘*Open Air Preaching,” is extremely impor- 
tant, and the regular zzdoor preaching needs 


emphasis. It is the means God has chosen \o 


‘save men, and the responsibility of fully carvy- 


ing out this divine idea rests upon the laity as 
well as the ministry. This office needs to be 
placed and kept before the minds of the peo- 
ple,so that they shall sc e the absolute necessity of 
co-operation. I believe it needs to be taught 
the children-and young people, so that they 
may reverence it,and realize that it would be no 
little service for Christ to bring an unconverted 


friend to hear the sermon, I will not refer again to 


the dangers of turning from the ¢rve object of the 
sermon, and of losing courage, except to repeat 
that they all may be safely met by the full con- 
sciousness of just what it means to be an apos- 
tle of the Lord Jesus Christ. The /frue idea of 
‘* apostolic succession” will fortify us against 
these things! Our office to-day is the same 
rich, exalted, dignified and efficient appoint- 
ment once imposed on Samuel, Isaiah, John the 
Baptist, and Paul. We cannot magnify it too 
much, nor our own need of keeping its ideal be- 
fore the mind. Why does the world so pro- 
foundly love and admire the sacred names of 
Spurgeon and Phillips Brooks? For many 
reasons, but largely for this—both realized of 
what their office consisted, and excelled as 
preachers of the kingdom of God. 


OUR CALIFORNIA CHURCHES. 


BY REV. H. E. JEWETT, STATISTICAL SECRE- 
TARY. 


On January 1, 1893, there were 
188 Congregational churches on the 
rolls of the two General Associations 
of this State. Of these, 123 are in 
Northern and Central, and 65 in 
Southern California. 

These churches have upon their rolls 
14,092 members. | 

The additions have been by confes- 
oo 1,860; by letter, 1,313; total, 3,- 
173. 

The losses have been: By death, 
146; by ordinary dismissal, 786; by 
dropping from the roll, 411; total, 1,- 


Thus the net gain was 1,830, which 
is much above the average. 

There were baptized 705 adults 
and 422 children. | | 

In our Sunday-schools, not includ- 


ing at least 5,000 members in schools 


that are unconnected with churches, 
are 16,961, a gain of 976. 

There are 97 societies of Christian 
Endeavor, with 4,882 members. 

The benevolent contributions of 
145 churches were $42,760. 

The home expenditures of 140 
churches were $224,369. 

There are 216 Congregational min- 


churches without pastors. It should 
be said, however, that 12 or 15 
churches are on the roll which have 
no good reason for continuing there, 
as they have practically, if not for- 
mally, ceased to exist. | 

The largest of our churches is the 
First of Oakland, with 1,215 men- 
bers. Next to this comes the First 
of San Francisco, with 864 members; 
after this Plymouth church, San 
Francisco, with 592, and _ First 
church, Los Angeles, with 545; Beth- 
any, San Francisco, 381; San Diego 
First, 337; Santa Cruz, 334; River- 
side, 304; Third church, San Francis- 


280; San Jose, 257; Pomona, 242: 
Alameda, 223; Berkeley First, 217: 
Santa Barbara, 203. There are 22 
churches which have a membership 
of 100 or more, and less than 200. 
The Minutes and Statistics for 1892 


or clerks of churches that have failed 
to receive them will please inform 
the Statistical Secretary; and any 


churches that have not yet remitted 
the amount asked for (10 cents per 
member), for expenses of publication 
and for National Council, will please 


remit to the same party. 


isters in the State, of whom only 114 
are pastors, and yet there are 59. 


co, 291; Sacramento, 283; Pasadena, 


have been distributed. Any pastors 
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